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The Independent Convention. 

The thoughtful man who attended the 
four-day Independent telephone conven- 
tion in Chicago this week must have 
turned his steps homeward with a mind 
full of many “interesting impressions. 
Doubtless, 


loomed big to him was: What a won- 


however, the idea which 
derful opportunity awaits the Independent 
telephone industry during the coming 
year if the men at the head of affairs 
take advantage of conditions! 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is to be congratulated 
on the success of its 1916 convention. It 
was a great gathering in every way and 
proved the wisdom of uniting the two 
national organizations. 

There was a large and representative 
attendance, and the various sessions were 
daily followed with a general interest 
which showed a belief that much profit 
could be gained by close attention. 

At the conclusion of the convention, 
the opinion was expressed by all that 
more complete harmony marked the 
meeting than had 
known at an 


ever before been 


Independent gathering. 
There was a united purpose evidenced 
for all Independent forces to stand to- 
gether for the advancement of the busi- 
ness and the maintaining of common 
rights against a common enemy. 

It was this unity of that 
cheered the association members and 
sent them home with the feeling that 
great strides had been made _ toward 
greater success and that further advance 
would be made in the coming year. 


purpose 


The official program was replete with 
interest, and all the arrangements reflect 
credit on those in charge of the meeting. 
The 1916 convention was truly an unmis- 
takable demonstration of the magnitude 
and vital force of the Independent move- 
ment. 

The spirit manifested on the convention 
floor and at all of the conferences by all 
who participated was most encouraging 
to those who are confident in the future 
of the Independent industry and hope to 
see that confidence justified. In every 
move made there was apparent a de- 
termination to protect Independent tel- 
ephony and insure it a long, successful 
and useful future. 


Especially gratifying was the avowed 


.purpose of the association to fight for 


Independent rights and compel the Bell 
organization to observe the laws. Refer- 
ence to the resolutions adopted, which 
form the association platform for 1917, 
indicates this determination. But even 
stronger than the written words, was the 
resolute spirit marking this convention. 

The most important declarations of the 
Bell- 
Western Electric alliance, the buying of 


convention related to the unfair 


non-competitive exchanges by the Bell, 
and the failure of the latter to live up to 
the spirit of the Kingsbury commitment 
with regard to toll connections. A direct 
appeal will be made to the President of 
the United States and the Department of 
Justice to take such action as will re- 
quire the Bell interests to provide all tele- 
phone companies with toll service over 
interstate lines without discrimination. 
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Emphatic resolutions were also adopted 
covering the barring of the Bell factory 
from making exhibits at Independent 
state conventions. The national associa- 
tion recommended that all state meetings 
refuse the Western Electric Co. the priv- 
ilege of exhibiting. 

As indicated in these columns last week, 
great emphasis was laid upon the im- 
portance of the attitude of Independent 
telephony towards federal control and 
the part the government is to play in ree 
lation to the telephone business. President 
McVey, in his opening address, came out 
squarely in favor of holding fast to all 
the safeguards the Independents now have 
against the Bell monopoly. He likewise 
declared that strenuous protest should be 
made against the Bell buying non-com- 
peting plants. 

In making the response on behalf of 
the association to the address of welcome 
from the city of Chicago, William For- 
tune, of Indianapolis, also touched on the 
federal relationship. He stated that if the 
administration at Washington furnishes 
the relief against monopoly that is prom- 
ised, the Independents would get all they 
are entitled to and all they require. 

That was the feeling that ear-marked 
the whole meeting, and a firm determina- 
tion was shown to overlook no means of 
obtaining that relief. 

Again we say, however, that the most 
important lesson to be learned from the 
Chicago convention was the great oppor- 
tunity which lies before Independent tel- 
ephony. Every speaker who addressed 
the meetings caught a glimpse of the 
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prospect, and properly endeavored to im- 
press upon his hearers what may and 
should be done in the future. But it is 
only after thoughtfully reading the sta- 
tistics contained in Vice-President Mac- 
Kinnon’s address and analyzing them, 
that one can really grasp and fully appre- 
ciate that opportunity. The statements 
and recommendations of the association’s 
Washington representative are worthy of 
the closest and most painstaking study 
by all Independent telephone men. 

The sentiment prevailed at the conven- 
tion that the future is bright for a pros- 
perous year to come. Careful attention 
was given the fact that the Bell organiza- 
from the 
And the 


opinion was generally entertained that if 


tion is under official fire, both 
federal and state governments. 
the Independent interests steer a safe 
course with regard to this situation, they 
cannot help but profit from future events. 

The action of the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission in ordering an in- 
quiry into the relations of the New Eng- 
land Bell and the Western Electric Co., 
and their effect on the public, was con- 


sidered a helpful sign. Attention was 


also given the Newlands congressional 
committee, now in session at Washington, 
which is receiving evidence bearing on 
the question of government ownership of 
common carriers, of which the Bell in- 
terests are so much afraid. 

The question of the Independent asso- 
ciation being represented at this hearing 
was brought up on the ground that it 


would be wise tactics to present evidence 
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Bell to treat the Independents more fairly 
and lead to universal connections on a 
fair basis. 

This was predicated upon the theory 
that ‘the Bell organization would prefer 
to play the role of a real common carrier 
and grant such connections rather than 
have the government say: “If you will 
not play fair, we will take you over.” The 
attitude of the association towards the 
Newlands committee proceedings will be 
discussed and decided by the new board 
of directors. 

Another opportunity, it is pointed out, 
lies in starting a suit under the Interstate 
Commerce law to compel the Bell to give 
Independent companies connections on 
The Bell, 
common carrier, would have to handle the 
same as the Standard Oil 


pipe lines were forced to handle the busi- 


interstate business. being a 


business the 


ness of independent producers when the 
law was invoked. 

These are some of the favorable op- 
portunities which lie ahead of Indepen- 
The United States 
Telephone 


dent telephone men. 
Independent Association is 
prepared to take advantage of these op- 
The last year has seen its 
fold. 


perience at Washington and before state 


portunities. 


influence increased many Its ex- 
commissions has shown that the associa- 
tion possesses a power that can rightly 
be employed to advance materially the 
interests of the industry it represents. 
The association, today, is recognized 
by the Washington administration as the 


spokesman for 8,000 large and small In- 
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There are now less than 700 members 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
Probably it is impos- 


phone Association. 
sible to enroll all of the 8,000 units on its 
membership list, but it should have many 
more than it now has. Of course, thou- 
sands of these companies are rural lines, 
either lacking a corporate existence or 
Still, 
every Independent unit should be 
which is 


too small to be reached. in some 
way, 
affiliated with the association, 
making the fight for the industry. 

The figures show that about $25,000 was 
subscribed to run the association this year. 
This is but one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the 
$26,000,000 which was the operating rev- 
A and class B 


Independent telephone companies in 1915. 


enue of only the class 
The Bell charges its subsidiaries 414 per 


cent. of their gross revenues for the 
honor of being a member of the Bell fam- 

That same percentage from these two 
Independent groups would have given the 
association $1,172,000, with which to car- 
Of course, the associa- 
tion has no need of such a sum. The 
about $50,000 this 


next year to carry on useful, constructive, 


ry on the work. 
association does need 


protective work. To raise that sum would 
mean only one-fifth of 1 per cent. on the 
operating revenue of Class A and B In- 
dependent companies. 

The association is now in a position to 
give splendid service to its member com- 
panies. Every Independent company big 
enough to hire a trouble-shooter should 
The 


annual dues would prove a fine invest- 


join and participate in the benefits. 





showing how the Bell has worked to ob- dependent companies, and is,officially no- ment. All should co-operate and make 
tain a telephone monopoly. It was point- tified whenever the Bell tries to put over 1917 the banner year for Independent 
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TWO-YEAR TERM. 
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Greatest Convention Ever Held 


Annual Meeting of U. S. Independent Telephone Association Shows Independ- 
ent Industry Strong and Powerful—Platform of Association as, Laid Down 
by Resolutions, Favors Aggressiveness, and Firmness in Defense of Rights 


One year ago the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone’ Association was 
formed by the merger of the two former 
national organizations, on the twenty-first 
anniversary of Independent telephony. At 
the convention held at Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, this week, December 5 to 8, it 
was shown that the first year of Inde- 
pendent telephony’s young manhood was 
one which gives great promise for a 
strong and virile future. The Independ- 
ent industry has awakened to its power, 
and its responsibilities as well. The 
standard set augurs well for the years 
that are to come. 

It was the best convention Independent 
telephony has ever known. That is agreed 
to by every one of the 200 persons who 
were in attendance. 

The cheery “hello” extended by Wm. 
R. Moss in his address of welcome was 
taken up by those in attendance and ey- 
eryone started to get acquainted. There 
were no strangers in attendance when the 
concluding session was held—all were ac- 
quainted by that time. They were there 
for business, too, as was indicated by the 
large attendance at all the sessions and 
the active and free participation in the 
discussions which followed many of the 
addresses. 

Tue OPENING SESSION. 


The first session was called to order by 
President C. Y. McVey, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at 2:30 p. m., Tuesday afternoon. 
Invocation was delivered by Rev. Kirk 
Waldo Robbins, of Chicago. 

President McVey then called upon 
Wm. R. Moss, of Chicago, for the address 
of welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


After expressing his pleasure for the 
cpportunity of welcoming the Independent 
men to Chicago a second time, Mr. Moss 
said: 

“Many of us have the habit when meet- 
ing those we like, of dropping all formal- 
ity. We reach out our hands, smile and 
say ‘Hello.’ 

At times of this kind, I am frequently 
asked to give Sam Walter Foss’ poem, 
wherein he pictures an old man, ripe in 
the experience of life, advising a young 
man as to his attitude toward the world. 
The poem runs as follows: 


, 
HELLo. 


When you see a man in woe, 
Walk right up and say “Hello.” 

Say “Hello” and “How do you do,” 
“How’s the world a’using you?” 
Slap the fellow on his back, 





Bring your hand down with a whack, 
Waltz right up, and dont go slow, 
Grin, and shake, and say “Hello.” 


Is he clothed in rags? Oh, sho’ 
Walk right up and say “Hello” 
Cause rags is but a cotton roll, 
Jest for wrapping up a soul. 

And a soul is worth a true, 

Hale and hearty, “How do you do?” 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go, 
Walk right up and say “Hello.” 


When big vessels meet, they say 
They salute and sail away, 

Now, jest the same is you and me, 
Lonesome ships upon a sea, 

Each one a’sailin’ his own jog, 

For the port beyond the fog. 

Let your speaking trumpet blow, 
Lift your horn and say “Hello.” 


Say “Hello” and “How do you do?” 
Cause other folks are good as you. 
When you leave your home of clay, 
A wanderin’ in that far away, 

When you travel through that strange 
Country, t’other side the range, 
Then the souls you’ve cheered ‘Il know 
Who you be and say “Hello.” 


Last year, in my words of welcome, I 
told you of my interest in the develop- 
ment of the telephone as a means of com- 
munication. I also told you of my knowl- 
edge of the problems which you, as Inde- 
pendent operators, had to face. You know 
those problems better than I. Many of 
them are behind you, solved. Some of 
them are present, requiring your best 
thought and effort in the present solu- 
tion, and out of your experience you 
know that new problems, no less difficult 
than the old, will constantly meet you. 

It is not my province in welcoming you 
to talk of your problems of which I know 
so little. It is my province, however, to 
tell you, as best I may, that we are sin- 
cerely glad to have you with us again. 
That the business men of Chicago are 
encouraged and helped whenever a group 
of ambitious, resolute, dominant men come 
to our city to discuss their common prob- 
lems. Our only regret is that we are 
unable to come into the close personal 
relation with each of you. We know that 
you could give us, out of your experience, 
much of encouragement for our problems 
in our respective lines, and we know that 
you would gladly do it. 

We hope you will meet with us again 
and again as the years go by. 

We sometimes feel that there may be 
something of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to the outsider to come to our city, 
to know of what it aims to do, and what 
it is doing, and to realize the great 
brotherhood which must exist between all 
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workers. It is in that spirit that we wei- 
come you here today. 

We are encouraged in meeting such a 
band of resolute, driving, forward-looking 
men as you must be in order properly to 
represent your great industry. 

On the theory that you may sometimes 
have your periods of depression; on the 
theory that sometimes the struggle seems 
almost overwhelming; on the theory that 
sometimes you wonder whether it is all 
worth while, may I close my remarks 
with a little poem which seems to me to 
have much of inspiration for us when 
we are alone with our problems and away 
from the inspiration of association with 
others? The title is “The Test.’ 
thor is unknown. 


Its au- 


TEST. 

The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate's numerous bumps and blows. 

A coward can smile when there’s naught 

to fear, 

When nothing his progress bars, 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other .fellow stars. 


THE 


It isn’t the victory after all 
But the fight that a brother makes; 
The man, who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 


The blows of fate with his head held 
high, 
Bleeding, and bruised and pale, 


Is the man who'll win in the by and by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the jolts you 


get 
And the shocks that your courage 
stands, 

The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your 

worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 
But the blows you take on the good old 
earth 
That shows if your stuff is real. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


The response to the address of wel- 
come was delivered by Wm. Fortune, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., president of The In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. Mr. Fortune 
expressed the sentiment that Independent 
telephone men are always glad to come 
to Chicago, and that they admire its 
spirit. 

The interests of the public, Mr. For- 
tune stated, are very much at heart on 
the part of the Independents. “The 
thought in our minds,” said Mr. For- 
tune, “relates to what may be the future 
of the business—whether telephone serv- 
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ice should be in control of a monopoly 
or in the hands of the people. The In- 
dependents are of the people.” 

“The Independents,” said Mr. Fortune, 
“have conformed to the law, have served 
the people and have kept in touch with 
the public’s desire.” 

In the course of his remarks Mr. For- 
tune pointed out that it was not the In- 
dependents who had been prosecuted by 
the government for violation of the Sher- 
man law, but on the contrary that In- 
dependent telephone companies had, from 
the beginning of their operations, “been 
conducted by the people, for the people.” 
They have brought down rates wherever 
they entered the field. They have largely 
increased the use of telephones and given 
better service than was obtainable before. 

He spoke of the Independents as a 
democracy and of their competitors as 
the autocrats of the business. In bring- 
ing his address to a close, he said: 

“T am not a Democrat, but I say to you 
that, in my opinion, it is to your interest 
as Independents to put your faith in 
Woodrow Wilson and to look to him for 
fulfillment of his promises in ‘The New 
Freedom.’ ” , 

President McVey then delivered his 
annual address which was brief and to 
the point. Mr. McVey said: 

PRESIDENT McVey’s ApprREss. 

“One year ago, the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone’ Association was 
formed by the merger of the National 
Independent Telephone Association ‘and 
the Independent Telephone Association 
of America. 

At that time there existed differences 
of opinion on some questions, but there 
was a unity of opinion on the most im- 
portant question, namely, a concentra- 
tion of our power in a united body, 
as thereby the interests of our in- 
dustry would be better protected and 
conserved. ‘In unity there is strength’ 
and ‘A house divided against itself must 
fall.’ 

We come now to the close of the first 
year, which has been, indeed, a success- 
ful one. I shall not detain you long, as 
I wish to change the regular order at this 
convention by dispensing with an ad- 
dress of the president, and substituting 
therefor, a speech by Mr. Fisher, the 
chairman of the board. I also wish to 
allot some of my time to Mr. MacKinnon, 
vice-president, and Secretary Vivian, who 
have extensive reports to make. 

It is my desire, however, to speak some 
few words of praise in favor of the board 
of directors, our officers, and the various 
committees who have diligently, harmon- 
iously and creditably performed the sev- 
eral perplexing duties under their direc- 
tion and committed to their care. 

In the selection of the board of direc- 
tcrs you displayed rare judgment, as the 
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men selected to direct the affairs of the 
association have shown themselves to be 
big, broad men, capable of handling the 
important questions presented affecting 
the welfare of Independent telephony as 
will be shown in the report of the vice- 
president and secretary. You will also 
note by the reports of the various com- 
mittees that the work of these committees 
has been of a high character. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF PRESIDENT. 


I now wish to make some mention of 
the things that lie in the future. One of 
the most important conditions to confront 
us is the great question of federal con- 
trol, and the extent to which that propo- 
sition shall be applied to the telephone in- 
dustry. Shall the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be charged with greater 
power over telephone companies? Shall 
telephone companies be exempt from the 
operation of the Clayton act, the Sher- 
man act and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act? Do we favor government own- 
ership ? 

I firmly believe that the Independent 
companies should not consent to any 
changes in our.laws, which shall favor 
monopoly as against Independent teleph- 
ony. It is our opportunity now to con- 
tend for this principle in a practical way 
by presenting our side of the controversy 
to the Newlands committee and to im- 
press upon that committee the fairness 
of the proposition of giving to us the use 
of the long lines connection to which I 
believe we are fully and justly entitled. 
Then, too, we should champion the same 
idea in the public ‘press,’ to the end that 
we may stimulate the interest of the gen- 
eral public in these important matters. 

One more thing that I want to call to 
your attention is the purchasing by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
non-competing telephone companies. This 
to my mind is one of the most serious 
problems the Independent companies are 
confronted with. Your present officers 
have called this matter to the attention of 
the Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton, and I think this protest should be 
followed up, as I believe it will eventually 
mean the actual monopoly of our industry 
unless it is stopped. 

We have made progress, great prog- 
ress. Let us continue to move forward, 
contending for what is right and oppos- 
ing what is wrong, thinking coolly, delib- 
erating carefully, acting wisely, insofar 
as it is given to mortal nature $0 to do. 

In closing I wish to acknowledge with 
grateful appreciation the loyal support of 
the members of the board of directors, 
the chairman of the board, the vice- 
presidents, the secretary-treasurer and the 
various committees, all of whom have ex- 
pended much time and effort for the 
benefit of this association. 

I wish to thank most heartily the manu- 
facturers and the publishers who have 
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supported our association so loyally and 
finally to express my gratitude for the 
loyal support of the members who have 
so generously responded to our every 


request.” 
At the conclusion of his address, 


President McVey in a few well-chosen 
words presented a large bouquet of 
American Beauty roses to E. B. Fisher 
ot Grand Rapids, Mich., and congratu- 
lated him upon being “69 years young” 
on that day. 

Mr. Fisher expressed his appreciation 
of the remembrance, and then delivered 
his address. “I have never seen the time,” 
said Mr. Fisher, “when I regretted the 
step which took me out of my former 
business and into the telephone business.” 

Continuing Mr. Fisher stated that his 
views as to competition in the telephone 
business had been presented in TELEPH- 
ony of December 2. In Ohio after 18 
years of competition, there are 50 per 
cent. more telephones im service than 
there were in the entire country after 18 
years of monopoly. 

Referring to association, Mr. Fisher 
stated that the directors are getting 
closer together on the various questions 
and that the coming year will see more 
intelligent, directed effort than in any 
previous year. In closing Mr. Fisher 
pleaded for more earnestness, more ag- 
gressiveness and more activity of state 
association. 

F. B. MacKinnon’s AppreEss. 

The next address was on the subject, 
“Our Association, Its Power and Re- 
sponsibility,” by Vice-President F. B. 
MacKinnon. Mr. McKinnon delivered an 
address which was one of the strongest 
that has ever been delivered at a national 
convention. It appears on other pages 
in this issue and is well worth careful 
reading and contemplation. 

Mr. Fortune made a motion, which was 
instantly seconded, that the convention 
approve the policy outlined by Mr. Mac- 


Kinnon in his address. It was unani- 
mously carried. 
“Applied Enthusiasm” was the topic 


upon which Dellwyn Stratton of Winona, 
Ohio, spoke. Mr. Stratton illustrated 
the difference between harnessed and un- 
harnessed enthusiasm. 

“The ear of the public is reached in 
no uncertain way by iron and copper,” 
said Mr. Stratton. “The message should 
be carried with no uncertain sound.” 

Illustrating his idea of enthusiasm Mr. 
Stratton stated it is like the pressure of 
the steam boilers—it wants to do some- 
thing, but needs proper direction to 
reach the point. “Our force of applied 
enthusiasm,” said Mr. Stratton, “should 
reach the point.” 

The reports of officers were next on 
the program. W. S. Vivian of Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, 

















December 9, 1916, 


read the report of Vice-President Mac- 
Kinnon which is as follows: 
VicE-PRESIDENT MACKINNCGN’s REPORT. 

“During the past year the attention of 
the association's Washington office has 
been given to four lines of work. 

First, Interstate Commerce Commission 
affairs, including accounting and reports. 

Second, Department of Justice cases in- 
volving the purchase by the Bell company 
ot Independent property. 

Third, legislative matters affecting tele- 
phone interests. 

Fourth, a toll connection with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
During the year the attention of the 
accounting department of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, insofar as tele- 
phone matters are concerned, has been di- 


rected toward the publication of Account- 
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ports of Class B companies, substituting 
therefor a requirement that only those B 
class companies should be required to make 
monthly reports whose accounting sys- 
tem enabled them so to do. 

In connection with the valuation divis- 
ion of the commission, the association 
continued to supply the forms needed by 
member companies to comply with the 
commission’s valuation order No. 18 and 
to give the member companies such in- 
formation as was needed in the compila- 
tion of those reports. 

On April 29, 1916, a hearing was held 
hy the commission relative to the rules to 
be enforced in connection with Section 10 
of the so-called Clayton act, an amend- 
ment to the anti-trust laws. 
requires: 


This section 


that after two years from the approval 
of this act no common carrier engaged 
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this section of the Clayton act certainly 
should not be made to apply to the tele- 
phone companies regardless of the amount 
of purchases, which rule had been pro- 
posed by the commision. 

This matter is still under discussion, 
the date for the law going into effect 


having been until April 15, 
1917. 

The association has been treated with 
the greatest courtesy by all representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the appreciation of the asso- 
ciation should be expressed to the evident 
desire on the part of the chiefs of di- 
visions having to do with telephone mat- 
ters to have those matters so handled by 
the commission as to best subserve the 
interest of the companies as well as of the 
public. 

While the law is mandatory regarding 
the commission’s prescribing a system of 


postponed 





























G. W. Robinson. 


ing Bulletin No. 11, which contains 
answers to many questions applying to 
the detail of the Interstate accounting 
system. 

In connection with the preparation of 
this bulletin, the association’s accounting 
committee did much faithful work, hold- 
ing a number of conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the commission. As a 
protest against some of the commission’s 
rulings as regards accounting, arguments 
were filed in behalf of the association 
explaining to the commission the neces- 
sity of changes in rulings in connection 
with a number of matters. 

For the first time, A, B. and C com- 
panies were called upon to make reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As a consequence your Washington office 
was required to handle a great deal of 
correspondence regarding these matters 

Through the efforts of the accounting 
committee, the commission agreed to 
modify its order requiring monthly re- 





W. H. Bryant. 


in commerce shall have any dealings in 
securities, supplies, or other articles of 
commerce, or shall make or have any 
contracts for construction or mainte- 
nance of any kind to the amount of more 
than $50,000 in the aggregate in any one 
year with another corporation, firm, part- 
nership, or association, when the said 
common carriers shall have upon _ its 
board of directors, or as its president, 
manager, or as its purchasing or selling 
officer, or agent in the particular transac- 
tion, any person who is at the same time 
a director, manager, or purchasing or 
selling officer of or who has any sub- 
stantial interest in such other corpora- 
tion, firm, partnership or association un- 
less and except such purchases shall be 
made from, or such dealings shall be with 
the bidder whose bid is the most favor- 
able to such common carrier, to be ascer- 
tained by competitive bidding under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by rule or other- 
wise by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. . 


Your vice-president appeared in behalf 
of the association and pointed out to the 
commission that the rules required under 


Cc. Y. McVey. 


W. S. Vivian. 


accounts and asking for certain reports. 
yet there has been no desire evidenced by 
anyone to take advantage of this fact te 
require unnecessary reports. It it 46 a 
mistake to require a report from every 
telephone company in the United States, 
the mistake is in the act of Congress and 
not on the part of the commission who 
are but the enforcers of the law. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

During 1915 there was established a 
procedure by the Department of Justice 
whereby the attention of the association 
was called to all transactions submitted to 
the Department of Justice by the Bell 
company in which the Bell company pro- 
posed to purchase competitive Independ- 
ents. Immediately upon receipt of the 
Bell company’s statement, the department 
notifies the association’s office and gives 
the association the opportunity to ex- 
press its opinion in regard to the transac- 
tion. 
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Your vice-president immediately upon 
receiving such notices from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, sends a copy of the same 
to each director, asking for his opinion 
in regard to the matter. In addition, 
such investigations are made as will en- 
able the association to understand the sit- 
uation under discussion and to express its 
opinion intelligently. During 1916 the 
Department of Justice has submitted the 
following matters to the association: 

February 24: Farmer’s Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Bonesteel and Fairfax, S. D. 

March 4: Bristol Telephone Co., Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

March 23: Florida Telephone Co., Chip- 
ley, Fla. 

March 27: United Home Telephone Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

March 30: Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Aurora, Iil. 

April 12: North State Telephone Co, 
High Point, N. C. 

May 22: Chicago Automatic Telephone 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

July 3: Falls Church & Leesburg Tele- 
phone Co., Falls Church, Va. 

July 21: Baiting Hollow & Roanoke 
Telephone Co., Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 

October 18: Decatur Home Telephone 
Co., Decatur, Il. 

_ October 18: Fayette County Telephone 
Co., Vandalia, Ill. 

October 25: Grayson Telephone Co., 
Sherman, Texas. 

Of these the Bristol Telephone Co.’s 
transaction involved the organization of a 
third company to take over the properties 
of the Bristol Telephone Co. and the Bell 
company at Bristol, Tenn. This transac- 
tion did not involve the acquisition by the 
Bell company of a majority of the stock 
of the new organization. But in con- 
nection with this transaction, the associa- 
tion called the attention of the department 
to the fact that minority interests often 
controlled, and that therefore, in such 
transactions the amount of stock in the 
consolidated company allowed to be held 
by the Bell company should be negligible. 

The transaction relating to the North 
State Telephone Co., of High Point, N. 
C., was not considered by the association 
because it was informed by the North 
State that no contract for the sale had 
been entered into between that company 
and the Bell company. 

The transactions relative to the United 
Home Telephone Co., of Muskegon, 
Mich., and the Grayson Telephone Co., of 
Sherman, Texas, involved an arrange- 
ment for an exchange of properties be- 
tween those companies and the Bell com- 
pany, under which arrangements the Bell 
company would not increase its holdings 
in the territories affected. To these 
transactions the association made no ob- 
jection. 

Of the remaining transactions, those at 
Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y.; Falls 
Church, Va.; Chipley, Fla., and Fairfax, 
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S. D., involved the purchase by the Bell 
company of non-competitive properties. 

To the transaction relative to the In- 
terstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Aurora, IIl., the association filed no objec- 
tion because of the fact that the Bell 
company had already acquired possession 
and had been the owner for several years 
of the controlling interest in the Inter- 
state company. 

To the Chicago Automatic Telephone 
Co., transaction and also to that of the 
Decatur Home Telephone Co., and the 
Fayette County Telephone Co., of Van- 
dalia, Ill., the association filed its protest, 
these being in its opinion transactions 
violative of the agreement between the 
Department of Justice and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., wherein that 
company stipulated that it would not pur- 
chase competitive properties. 

The association upon request of member 
companies and without notice from the 
Department of Justice, filed protest with 
that department against the acquisition by 
the Bell company of the Independent 
properties at Montevideo, Minn., and 
Osage, Iowa, both classed as non-com- 
petitive properties. 

The association stands on record with 
the Department of Justice as being op- 
posed to the purchase by the Bell com- 
pany, not only of competitive properties 
but of non-competitive properties. The 
association stands on record with the 
Department of Justice as not being op- 
posed to those exchanges of properties 
between the Bell and Independent com- 
panies that do not give to the Bell any 
more extended control of the telephone 
business in the territory in which the 
transfers are made. 


LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


During the past year the association was 
interested in two measures which were 
passed by Congress and in several! others 
which failed of passage. Of the two 
measures which passed, one was the rev- 
enue bill, which was of interest to us in 
that it repealed the tax on toll messages 
and that it imposed a tax of 2 percent. 
annually on the net income of all tele- 
phone corporations. It also provided a 
special tax on the value of the capital 
stock in excess of $100,000. 

The other measure, which was of vital 
importance to us, was Senate Joint Res- 
olution No. 60, under which has been or- 
ganized the so-called Newlands commit- 
tee which is investigating the workings of 
the interstate commerce act and the value 
of commission control as compared with 
government ownership. 

Your Washington office kept the mem- 
bers informed as to this legislation, rely- 
ing upon each member to use his judgment 
as to what extent he should present his 
views to his representative in Congress. 
The association was able to be of service 
to all companies by notifying them in ad- 
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vance of the repeal of the tax on toll 
messages. A number of circular letters 
were sent to all members and the hearty 
co-operation of practically every member 
company was secured. 

During the coming session the telephone 
companies will be confronted with legis- 
lation amending the interstate commerce 
act and proposals authorizing federal su- 
pervision of the issuance of all securities. 
Full information will be given member 
companies by the association in regard to 
the progress of these proposed measures. 


Tort Line ConrTrRACct. 


At the time of the last convention of 
this association, the committee on toll line 
contract with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., reported that an agree- 
ment had been reached under which a 
study was to be made of traffic condition: 
in different parts of the country, in the 
hope that this joint committee, represent- 
ing the association and the Bell company 
would be able to work out a method of 
interchanging toll business that would be 
applicable to all competitive situations. 
Pursuant to this agreement an extensive 
i1ivestigation was made, all A class com- 
panies being visited or conferred with 
and the tentative plans as submitted by 
the association’s representatives discussed 
with those companies. 

These plans involved an arrangement 
between the Bell and Independent com- 
panies by which service would be given 
from competitive to non-competitive 
points only and by which use would be 
made of Independent toll lines in con- 
junction with Bell toll lines. Subse- 
quently a series of conferences were held 
in New York City where traffic engineers 
representing the association and the Bell 
company discussed in detail the problems 
involved in putting into effect the pro- 
posed agreement. 

Subsequently a report was prepared by 
the traffic engineers of this association 
for the committee’s information, in which 
it was stated that the conclusion had been 
reached that the proposal of the asso- 
ciation from a traffic standpoint was prac- 
tical and could be put into effect without 
disturbing the traffic conditions of either 
company. — 

June 22, your toll committee met Vice- 
President Kingsbury of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., to receive the 
answer of the company to the committee’s 
proposal. Mr. Kingsbury stated his 
company had definitely concluded that it 
would offer no different contract to com- 
petitive companies than the _ so-called 
“Qualified Toll Contract” offered in 1914. 

On June 26, your committee reported 
to the board of directors Mr. Kingsbury’s 
statement and asked that it be discharged 
from further consideration of the matter. 

A new committee has been formed with 
instructions to take such steps as may be 

(Continued on page 45.) 





Our Association — Its 


Powers 


Excellent Presentation of the Strength and Stability of the Independent 
Industry and the Powers and Responsibilities of the U. S. Association— 
Its Relation to Independent Companies — Financial and Operating Statistics 


All the great public service corpora- 
tions of the country are being studied 
by the government authorities. A con- 
gressional committee for several weeks 
has been meeting in Washington to con- 
sider the needs of the common carriers 
and to ascertain what the exact needs of 
those carriers are to enable them to meet 
public demands. 

Preparatory to this investigation the 
railroad companies began a careful and 


painstaking study of themselves—their 
strength, their weaknesses. The rail- 


road managers realize the nation is on 
the eve of great economic changes— 
changes in administrative methods, 
changes in the control of the great forces 
of interstate commerce, radical changes 
in financial methods. 

The telephone companies are among 
the common carriers being investigated. 
The telephone companies are among 
those servants of the public for which 
changes in regulation methods are being 
discussed—for whom radical changes 
may be in store. 

Within the next month, this association 
will be expected to explain to the New- 
lands committee its view of the telephone 
industry—the relation of Independent 
to Bell companies—the relation of the 
association to the Independent companies 
—the changes in existing laws desired bv 
the association—the association’s attitude 
toward government ownership. 

The association has made certain state- 
ments to the Department of Justice that 
must be supported by legal briefs, affi- 
davits, and authoritative, verified infor- 
mation. 

Is it not fitting, therefore, that the 
telephone companies at this time should 
study themselves? Is it not necessary 
that the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association should study itself— 
its relation to the telephone industry, its 
relation to the public? Should not the 
members of the association consider what 
course the association shall pursue in do- 
ing its part in working out the economic 
problems of today? 

I feel justified at this time in the con- 
vention of occupying more than my 
proper time in presenting to you the 
essociation’s position in the telephone in- 
custry and the problems that are press- 
ing for solution. By this statement it 
is hoped every member will be convinced 
cf the importance of the part the asso- 


. 





By F. B. MacKinnon 

















ciation is being called upon to take in 
national affairs—of the responsibility 
that rests on every member as the re- 
sult of the association’s position. 

In the United States, today, there are 
in round numbers 20,500 telephone ex- 
changes in operation. These exchanges 
are operated by two great groups of com- 
panies. One group consists of those com- 
panies owned or controlled by the Bell 
company; the other consists of those 
companies, the controlling interest of 
which lies in hands independent of the 
Sell. 

The Bell group operates 6,000 ex- 
changes. The Independents operate 
14,500 exchanges. Of these Independent 
exchanges, 12,700 are non-competitive, 
600 are competitive with other Indepen- 
dents and 1,200 are competing with Bell 
companies. 

In the Bell group, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is the dominant 
factor. In the Independent group, the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association dominates. 

The control of the Bell group by the 
A. T. & T. Co. is because of its actual 
ownership of the majority interest in 
all the group companies. The control of 
the Independent group by the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is by virtue of the fact that the mem- 
hers of the group have voluntarily given 
the association control. 

The purposes of the two groups of 
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telephone companies are identical. These 
purposes are to protect the investments 
of their stockholders and give efficient 
telephone service to the public. To pro- 
tect the investment, efficient service must 
be given—so, in fact, the purpose of all 
companies is to protect the stockholders’ 
investment, and to see that he has a rea- 
sonable return on that investment. 

The Bell group consists of 37 class A 
companies, 50 class B companies and 68 
class C and D companies—a total of 155 
separate organizations.* 

The Bell group’s strength lies in its 
cohesive and comprehensive organization, 
formed primarily for the purpose of 
financing its member companies and, sec- 
ondarily, to provide an organization for 
rendering like service in all parts of the 
country. Its strength lies in its posses- 
sion of a nation-wide system of toll lines 
and its ownership of the large terminals 
of those toll lines. Its weakness lies in 
its size, in its impersonal touch, its re- 
strictive red tape, its desire to do big 
things and the ignoring of small things, 
its willingness to spend millions to per- 
fect a toll line but inability to render 
efficient service in villages. 

The small exchange is a community 
center that requires the sympathetic per- 
sonal touch of home ownership and man- 
agement. The large exchange, or 1,000- 
mile toll line, is impersonal, a great pub- 
lic organization, the ownership of which 
is a matter of indifference to the tele- 
phone user. 








Let the impersonal Bell organization 
handle that for which it is fitted. Let 
the Home company, the Independent, do 
the work for which it is fitted. 

The strength of the Independent group 
lies in the intimate home touch—that 
acquaintance of the owner and the man- 
ager and the subscriber which results in 
service and satisfaction. Let this home 
touch be taken away and let it be sup- 
planted by impersonal outside ownership, 
and the telephone company has only sub- 
scribers—no_ friends. 


As has been stated, the dominating 





*Class A companies include those having 
average annual operating revenues exceed- 
ing $250,000. 

Class B companies are those with average 
annual operating revenues exceeding $50,- 
000. but not more than $250,000. 

Class C companies are those with average 
annual operating revenues exceeding $10,- 
000, but not more than $50,000. 

Class D companies are those having an 
average annual operating revenue of $10,- 
000 or less. 
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factor in the Independent group is the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. Partly by intention and partly 
by the trend of events, this association, 
today, finds itself the recognized repre- 
sentative of the Independent group. It 
assumes to speak for Independent teleph- 
ony. The members of this association, 
knowingly or unknowingly, have become 
a part of a dominating corporation. 

Those telephone companies that are 
not members of the association are con- 
trolled by the actions of the association. 
With the power that it has gained, have 
come many serious responsibilities. I 
would fall far short of my duty did I 
only call your attention to the growth 
and strength of your association and 
failed to impress you with the serious 
responsibilities that the association and 
you have assumed. 

Let us study ourselves—our associa- 
tion—let us determine what kind of an 
organization we are and what kind of 
an organization we desire to be. From 
a loosely-organized association, whose 
main purpose was the holding of a suc- 
cessful annual convention and thereby 
bringing into yearly contact the varied 
interests of Independent telephony, the 
association has changed to an active cor- 
poration, constantly called upon by its 
members, state and federal authorities 
and the general public, to aid in solving 
the telephone problems. 


The association was formerly a great 
political body representative of, but in 
no way controlling, the many Indepen- 
dent companies in the United States, 
whose interests were too diversified, its 
members thought, to enable those in- 
terests ever to be welded into a great 
corporation with one definite purpose. 


Today the association is one of the 
great business organizations of the na- 
tion—controlling directly 600 subsidiary 
corporations and indirectly 6,000 other 
non-member companies. This may be a 
startling statement to some companies 
who have regarded themselves as oper- 
ating alone and unrestrictedly. But this 
past year decisions have made for each 
of you by the association—effective in- 
fluence has been exerted for you—in 
some instances powerful influence has 
been used to restrain you. 

There are 20 class A Independent com- 
panies. All of them are members of 
this association. There are 103 class B 
Independent companies, of which 72 of 
them are members of the association. 
The other 488 members of this associa- 
tion are C and D class companies. For 
the first time in the history of the in- 
dustry uniform reports are available— 
those for the year 1915 now being on 
file in the offices of the Interstate Com- 
file in the offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington, 


D. C. 
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Owing to lack of facilities and the 
incompleteness of a number of the C 
and D class reports, it was thought wise 
at this time to make a study only of 
the class A and B companies of the as- 
sociation. These two great groups are 
representative of Independent telephony. 
Their operations are comparable with 
the operations of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Bell group. 

The following compilations are most 
interesting and valuable, proving the con- 
tention of your officers that this great 
association is made up of strong units, 
each powerful in its own field and to- 
gether constituting a great business cor- 
poration. Our 20 class A companies 
operated in 1915, 614,779 stations. Our 
class B companies operated in the same 
year 313,789 stations, a total of 928,568 
stations. From the reports of these 
companies to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission we obtain the following 
data: 
Number of stations: 

. ee ere 614,779 

DN ss Sian. dscc 313,789 

Combined 928,568 
Investment in fixed capital: 

i. rere $134,118,847.81 

i” a ee ree 35,314,409.11 

Combined ........ 169,433,256.92 
Capital stock issued: ; 

eae $ 59,933,149.67 

PIE oa eto eralacers 20,624,801.25 

Combined ........ 80,557,950.92 
Funded debt outstanding: 

WE Seicawntaed $ 52,064,405.00 

B class . 9,668,231.33 

Combined ........ 61,732,636.33 
Interest paid in 1915: 

MME cciwaantan $ 2,359,047.16 

| eee 390,509.11 

Combined ........ 2,749,556.27 
Dividends paid in 1915: 

A class . wee 2,841,944.11 

2 “eer 854,489.26 

Combined ..ee. 93,196,433.37 
Charges added to fixed capital: 

AGA ccc cece § TIGA 

BI Sx os take dss 2,085,044.93 

Combined ........ 9,826,330.37 
Number of exchanges operated: 

kk). PPR 744 

PE se swear ees 522 

Combined ........ 1,266 
Number of stockholders: 

at Gas 9,644 

i eran 10,751 

Combined ........ 20,395 
Total exchange revenue: 

yg Oo eee $ 16,270,040.87 

Ea abs ew a or 5,673,541.0u 

Combined ........ 21,943,582.47 
Total toll service revenue: 

A class ...........$ 2811,568.05 

| FO OO Re Se 921,884.98 

Combined ........ 3,733,471.03 
Total miscellaneous operating 

revenues: 

fee $ 240,518.03 

oP eae 67,999.96 

Combined ........ 308,517.99 
Total operating revenues: 

Wt I os 5 ois waundd $ 19,323,064.97 

Ce 0 eee 7,740,223.89 

Combined ........ 26,063,288.77 
Total maintenance expense: 

ey eres $ 6,132,126.70 

op” RN ee 1,943,370.34 

Combined ........ 8,075,497.04 
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Depreciation of plant and 


equipment : 
of eres $ 2,879,393.68 
OE. cick cece 889,075.57 
Combined ........ 3,768,469.25 
Total traffic expense: 
A class ..........-$ 2,987,913.33 
B class ........... 1,233,483.30 
Combined ........ 4,171,396.63 
Total commercial expense: 
pe ee 1,632,300.52 
to. ere 399,798.79 
Combined ........ 2,032,099.31 


Total general and miscel- 
laneous expenses: 


re $ 1,135,854.47 
ee 615,217.80 
Combined ........ 1,751,072.27 
Total operating expenses: 
ore $ 11,978,544.38 
eee 4,224 ,156.76 
Combined 16,202,701.14 
Taxes assignable to opera- 
tions: 
rere $ 1,048,800.71 
Pe Sa anieimes an’ 308,655.37 
Combined ........ 1,357,456.08 
Operating expenses plus taxes: 
0 ee eer $ 13,027,345.09 
i re 4,532,822.13 
Combined ........ 17,560,167.22 
Net earnings .......... $ 8,503,121.55 
Balance to surplus.....$ 2,557,131.91 


Reduced to averages per station, we 
find as follows: 


Average investment in fixed cap- 
ital per station: 


ME efi ioe maitadeioaaee $218.32 
MN gi ois <b wns eine 112.54 
er rarer re 182.49 
Average capital stock issued per 
station: 
Ge PR hiss. sisainaarep een $ 97.50 
WN Skee ccs bawsaxcoe 129.46 
ee 86.07 


Average funded debt outstanding 
per station: 


MNO Soa Lia chtalaeeue oes $ 84.54 
DER Rint ogre iccouey 30.81 
pe ere ern 66.48 
Interest paid in 1915—average per 
station: 
PN his 55 xiv acean pugtseaes $ 3.80 
ON ee eet 1.21 
SS Ee ae 2.96 


Dividends paid in 1915—average 


per station: 


ee OE eer rere $ 3.80 
MN irae. Dé ew ae oac 2.72 
Ce 3.44 
Average exchange service revenue 
per station: 
EE eye edt Dae eeeeeed $ 26.46 
OO ee ee 18.08 
ES Re 23.55 
Average toll service revenue per 
station: 
I i hs Oe ne $ 4.58 
IN hg cna aaigrahites 2.96 
oe” ea re 4,92 
Average miscellaneous revenue per 
station: 
2 ee ee $ 0.39 
7 ee ee 21 
eo errr ee 33 
Average total operating revenue 
per station: 
Er ae $ 31.48 
ge” SRE eee ete 21.48 
ES OT He 28.04 
Average total maintenance ex- 
pense per station: 
OS eer ee $ 9.97 
| “St APP ee 6.19 
CUM oh kovons couse 8.69 
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Average depreciation of plant and 
equipment per station: 


eC er veer $ 4.68 
ae ree 2.83 
OS eee 4.05 
Average total traffic expense per 
station: 
MMI ci asecesicwiiiecaliatndiata $ 4.78 
Oe aa eee 3.93 
eee 4.49 
Average total commercial expense 
per station: 
is i ssacniamaociateddiwicd $ 2.65 
1 ge "Er en te 1.27 
re 2.18 


Average general and miscellaneous 
expense per station: 


MEU » pio nvesiseatnws $ 1.85 
fe ee 1.96 
ee 1.88 
Average total operating expense 
per station: 
Me EE badevsirbawdaemsen $ 19.48 
BPE bos Scniinswcadous 13.46 
eS ae ee ee 17.44 
Average taxes assignable to oper- 
ations per station: 
Cs Oe $ 1.70 
fer ee 98 
COE cette sacssimce 1.46 
Operating expenses plus taxes—ex- 
pense per station: 
I ich seats ata $ 21.18 
Me I iaiese Sdeciaweaswais 14.44 
ee ee 18.88 
Total revenues ........ $26,063,288.77 
Total expenses ........ 17,560,161.22 
ME indice vawuatok $ 8,503,121.55 


We have then without including the 
C and D companies a great corporation 
eperating plants in practically every state 
in the Union, whose aggregate capital- 
ization is $142,290,587.25; whose aggre- 
gate investment in fixed capital is $169,- 
433,256.92; whose aggregate revenues are 
$26,063,288.77; whose aggregate expenses 
are $17,560,167.22, and whose payment 
for interest and dividends is $5,945,989.64, 
leaving a balance to surplus of $2,557,- 
131.91. 

When those B companies that are not 
members of the association are included, 
the Independent A and B class companies 
operate 1,017,753 stations with an invest- 
ment in fixed capital of $180,491,540.92, 
and aggregate revenues of $28,726,113.42. 

Is not a corporation which makes such 
a showing as this a successful business 
organization? Has it not a right to 
maintain that it is on a solid financial 
footing? 

These figures are submitted to bring 
cut the extent of operations of this as- 
sociation’s member companies, to explain 
to you how extensive those operations 
are and to call your attention to them 
in the hope that a detailed study of 
them by you will be a profit to your own 
company. This is a great business or- 
ganization owning exchanges in hundreds 
of important cities and connecting those 
exchanges with great toll systems. 

Your attention is especially called to 
the fact that in 1915 the A and B com- 
panies of this association invested in the 
extension and improvement of their 
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piants $10,000,000. One of the problems 
that confronts this association is the 
problem of aiding its subsidiary com- 
panies in their financial operations. In 
the next five years, assuming that the 
growth of 1915 will continue, $50,000,000 
will have to be provided for the A and 
B class companies alone. 

In his statement descriptive of finan- 
cial conditions surrounding the railroad 
companies in their operations, Alfred P. 
Thom, representing the railroads before 
the Newlands committee investigating 
the problem of the common carriers, 
said, in effect, that the spirit of ad- 
venture no longer exists in the railroad 
business. 

This statement applies equally to con- 
ditions in the telephone industry. For 
a time this spirit of adventure actuated 
the investment of huge sums in new 
plants—actuated the organization of com- 
panies in every city and hamlet in the 
country, but this spirit of promotion, 
of adventure, no longer helps the tele- 
phone finances. As Mr. Thom also said, 
“Only a showing of earnings, only the 
convincing arguments of cold facts based 
on the experience of years will obtain 
for any company money with which to 
extend its facilities or refund its matur- 
ing debt.” 

I have said the association controls 
its member companies. The association 
has said it will back to the fullest ex- 
tent of its resources its contention that 
no non-competitive Independent _ tele- 
phone property shall be sold to the Bell 
company. 

An organization whose members own 
thousands of plants located in practically 
every state in the Union, whose other 
members own great manufacturing estab- 
lishments—the greater whose market the 
greater their ability to supply required 
apparatus—such an organization cannot 
look with favor upon the letting go of 
a single Independent property. 

This organization as a business or- 
ganization cannot allow any of its sub- 
sidiary companies to sell its property 
to the Bell—it cannot sustain a loss 
without a corresponding gain at some 
other point. 

The total investment—in fixed capital 
of the association’s member companies 
must show no diminution. This is busi- 
ness logic. Your directors are déter- 
mined to use every means within their 
power to maintain the integrity of the 
association investments. 

The association has said that if exist- 
ing laws do not provide the means for 
securing access to the great toll lines of 
the Bell group, then the association will 
de its utmost to secure the passage of 
laws that will provide the means of se- 
curing that access. 

When the association takes this stand 
and is ready to fight to maintain it, does 
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not the association take charge of the 
property of every member? 

Does not the association assume con- 
trol? Does not the association in limit- 
ing the sale of Independent properties 
take a part in every company’s finances— 
does not the association in its attitude 
toward toll connections take a part in 
every Independent company’s traffic? 

In its attitude toward regulation by 
state and federal commissions, does not 
the association affect every company? 

Knowingly or unknowingly, every 
member of this association has become 
a partner in this controlling influence and 
has assumed a share of the responsibil- 
ity. The time has come for the mem- 
bers to say whether the association shall 
develop as a business institution, aiding 
its members as a matter of business, or 
whether the association shall relapse into 
a convention-holding political organiza- 
tion. 

The latter way is easy. The former 
will be hard—full of difficulties—but to 
my mind is the only sure guarantee 
of the stability of Independent com- 
panies. 

The growth of the association into its 
present position has been gradual, but 
it now finds itself with a power par- 
tially obtained for it by its own efforts 
and partially given to it by those who 
for years have been seeking an organ- 
ization able to speak for the Independent 
group. 

Has not this association the right to 
inquire what is being done to protect its 
subsidiary property in Jacksonville, At- 
lanta, Mobile, Dallas, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, St. Paul, LaCrosse, Grand Rapids, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, and 
Philadelphia? 

Has not the association the right to 
expect that every effort will be put forth 
to develop a toll system that will ex- 
tend from the magnificent property of 
the Gary system in Kansas and Mis- 
souri to that other wonderful subsidiary, 
the Keystone system, in Philadelphia, 
connecting the Kinloch, the Indianapolis, 
the Ohio State, the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny and United telephone companies, 
and thereby forming a great highway 
half way across the continent, over which 
may be sent the messages originated at 
the thousands of lesser Independent ex- 
changes connected with the greater sys- 
tem? 

Has not the association the right to 
expect a toll system extending from Sag- 
inaw to Louisville—from St. Paul to 
Waco? 

What right has any one of these sub- 
sidiary companies to break the connect- 
ing chain by a sale to the competitor? 
How in protecting its subsidiaries can the 
association escape saying to all Inde- 
pendent companies not a part of the as- 
sociation: “You cannot dispose of your 
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property to the Bell company as long 
as the laws of the nation and the state 
provide this association with the means 
of saying you shall not?” 

If the association is interested in this 
way in all these matters—if the asso- 
ciation has the power and the right to 
require all Independent companies to re- 
main Independent, does there not go 
with this power a great responsibility— 
a responsibility great in proportion to the 
rights claimed and powers exercised? 

The association’s financial statement 
shows the expenditure of $10,000,000 in 
1915 in extensions and improvement of 
its A and B plants. If the association 
says that none of these plants must pass 
from Independent control, does not the 
association assume the responsibility of 
providing the financial assistance that 
will be needed year after year to keep 
these plants in such a condition as will 
enable them to maintain their position 
as a utility fully serving the public in 
its territory? 

When the association expects to pre- 
serve and build up its great toll sys- 
tem, does it not assume the responsibility 
ot supplying not only financial assistance 
but engineering aid as well, so that the 
system may be developed as an entirety? 

When the association says, “You shall 
not sell your plant to the Bell,” does 
not the association assume the respon- 
sibility of supplying an Independent 
buyer for a property that for any reason 
must or should change owners? 

When complications result in competi- 
tive situations, shall the association leave 
the untangling to the local organization 
or shall the association, living up to its 
responsibility, propose the plan that shall 
solve the problem? 

If the association is not to continue 
along its present lines, as I have said, 
the alternative is the easy way—a resolu- 
tion will do it. But if the association 
is to live up to its responsibilities, then 
there must be a branching out—the adop- 
tion of new methods—a larger organ- 
ization. 

The association in my opinion, and I 
think the other officers will agree with 
me, has been handicapped by haviug 
to transact much of its important busi- 
ness through committees—committees 
composed of men more than busy attend- 
ing to their separate company duties. 

No business institution can accomplish 
anything when working through commit- 
tees. Political organizations, and city 
counsels work through committees, but 
no business corporation works that way. 
The reason is obvious—business demands 
results. Results can be obtained only 
through efficient effort and efficient effort 
is the result of individual responsibility. 

The association should place the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of its busi- 
ness on its officers and employes and should 
outline to those officers the lines along 
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which they are to work, and require re- 
sults. 

In exercising its powers, the associa- 
tion has taken a part in the operating, 
engineering, commercial and accounting 
departments of every company. It should 
assume the responsibility of being of 
service in those departments. 

To do this the association treasurer 
must handle this year $50,000 instead of 
$25,000. The gross operating revenues of 
but two groups of members of this as- 
sociation amounted, in 1915, to $26,- 
000,000. Were these companies members 
of the Bell group, they would have paid 
into the treasury of that group 4% per 
cent. of their gross receipts, or a total 
for the membership of $1,172,000 for the 
privilege of membership. They did pay 
into the Independent association $25,000, 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. If 
this amount could be increased to one- 
fifth of 1 per cent., sufficient funds would 
be derived to produce results that would 
be of the greatest benefit to every In- 
dependent company. 

Responsibility always goes with power. 
The 20,000 men who have invested in the 
stock of your class A and B companies 
demand that their investment be pro- 
tected. The 300,000 holders of stock in 
Independent C and D companies demand 
not only that their stock but their serv- 
ice be protected. The United Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association has power to 
control these companies. Upon it rests 
the responsibility of giving this protec- 
tion to these stockholders. 


Railway Commissioners Oppose 
Exclusive Federal Control. 

The main topic of discussion at prac- 
tically all of the sessions of annual con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, held recently in 
Washington, D. C., was the inadvisability 
of exclusive federal control of interstate 
carriers and other utilities. The associa- 
tion was in general opposed to any aboli- 
tion of the present dual system of regu- 
lation, and it favored legislation by Con- 
gress authorizing the courts to determine 
which is the reasonable rate in the case 
of conflict between federal and state com- 
mission orders. 

R. C. Prentis, Virginia, president of the 
association, in his opening address, op- 
posed exclusive federal control -of inter- 
state carriers. President Prentis said that 
there is an organized movement having 
for its ultimate object nothing less than 
the absolute elimination of the state com- 
missions from all jurisdiction over inter- 
state rates, and that the movement was 
inspired and fostered by the railroads 
Iy the movement should succeed the work 
cf the last 30 years in building up state 
regulation would be lost. 

The most serious complaint now made 
against the present dual system of regu- 
lation was the lack of uniformity, but 
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it would not be wise to destroy the very 
agencies through which such uniformity 
as did exist had, in great measure, been 
secured. The association adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that for the settle- 
ment of disagreements between federal 
and state commissions, Congress should 
restore to the courts the power of saying 
what is a reasonable rate. 

The following general recommendations 
made by the committee of public utility 
service were adopted by the association: 

1. That the matter of regulating the 
service of public utilities, other than 
steam railroads, be vested (as is now done 
by many of the states) in the public serv- 
ice commissions of the various states. 

2. That each state commission estab- 
lish standards of service for each class of 
public utilities within its jurisdiction. 

3. That inasmuch as some kinds of 
public utilities are not confined to state 
boundaries, some uniformity of stand- 
ards is desirable, to the end that a single 
enterprise, doing business in several con- 
tiguous states may not be required to 
observe a different standard in each state. 

4. That each state commission pre- 
scribe forms, upon which the various 
classes of public utilities shall be required 
to keep a record of the important factors 
that indicate the character of the service 
of such utility. 

5. That each committee establish and 
maintain a service division to inspect and 
from time to time determine the quality 
and character of the service furnished by 
the various public utilities. 

6. That each commission recognize at 
all times the importance of adequate serv- 
ice to the public, and that it take such 
steps as may from time to time be neces- 
sary to insure the furnishing of adequate 
and efficient service by public utilities. 

It was the view of the committee on 
safety of operation of public utilities that 
the commissions should have full power 
and authority to make orders covering 
operating methods affecting safety when- 
ever they seemed to be required. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
Fresident, Max Thelan, California com- 
mission; first vice-president, E. C. Niles, 
New Hampshire commission ; second vice- 
president, C. E. Elmquist, Minnesota com- 
mission; secretary, W. H. Connolly, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and as- 
sistant secretary, James B. Walker, New 
York commission, first district. 


To Enlarge Telephone Exchange 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Extensive expansion of the telephone 
exchange at Fort Sam Houston, (Texas), 
army headquarters for the Southern de- 
partment, will be started at an early date 
to meet the enormous demands of busi- 
ness at the post. It is stated that calls 
have increased about 1,000 per cent. since 
the stationing of the troops on the Mex- 


ican border. 











Educating Minnesota lelephoneMen 


What the Dunwoody Industrial Institute Is Doing for Minnesota Telephone 
Men—Plans for the Coming Convention of the Minnesota Independent Tele- 
phone Association and Other Items of Interest to Independents in That State. 


The Dunwoody Industrial Institute was 
founded in 1914 by the late William 
Hood Dunwoody, a prominent and influ- 
ential citizen of Minneapolis, who pro- 
vided in his will that his estate, valued 





Fig. 1. 


at over $4,000,000, be used to endow an 
industrial school where “Instruction in 
the Industrial and Mechanical Arts .. . 
shall be given free to the youth of the 
city of Minneapolis and the state of Min- 
nesota, without distinction on account of 
race, color or religious prejudice.” 
GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL. 


Probably no school in America has 
grown more rapidly than the Dunwoody 
Institute. Its founder has been dead 
only a little more than two years, yet the 
school had during the past year, in all 
its classes, more than 1,800 different stu- 
dents. 

When the work began in December 
1914, there were 80 students and three 
trades or occupations were taught in the 
school. In January 1915, the number of 
trades was increased to seven and the 
enrollment to 175. Now there are nine 
trades and the school gives instruction 
to 300 pupils in the day school alone. 

During the first year only day classes 
were offered. Last year evening classes 
were added in which more than 1,500 men 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul received in- 
struction in some 24. different lines of 
work. The first dull season class for 
apprentices was opened in January, 1916, 
and was attended by 14 apprentices and 
journeymen from the different trades. 

For the past two years the institute 
has been using as temporary quarters a 


part of the Old Central High School in 
Minneapolis. 

The first two buildings for the new 
home of the school are now being erect- 
ed on a 1ld-acre tract fronting on the 
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Equipment Used in Telephone Course at Dunwoody Institute. 


military parade grounds in Minneapolis. 
These are the first two units out of the 
The 
two units are 75 ft. wide by 280 ft. long 


five buildings in the general plan. 


and are to be provided with removable 
partitions so that class rooms may be in- 


terchanged with little trouble. It is 
planned so that the class rooms will con- 


nect directly with the shops where the 
student will spend 85 per cent. of his 
time. 


TELEPHONE Courses AT DuNwoopy. 

As the telephone business is so big and 
employs so many men in the state of 
Minnesota and is so intimately connected 
with daily life, it was readily seen that 
the purpose of the founder would be well 
served by giving instruction in the dif- 
ferent phases of the industry. During the 
first year of the school, evening 
in telephony were held in both Minneap- 
oiis and St. Paul and over 500 employes 
of the two telephone companies studied 
some phase of the industry. 

At the beginning of the present year 
it was decided to enlarge the sphere of 
activity of the school. Accordingly day 
school and extension classes were formed 
in addition to the evening classes. 

In order to accommodate the students, 
equipment was furnished and installed by 
the two operating telephone companies. 
One corner of the room with telephone 
equipment is shown in Fig. 1. Most of 
this equipment is of the type used by the 
Bell companies. The automatic equipment 
has not been installed yet. 

Students are required to wire up and 
test out the different circuits under actual 
shop and central office conditions. One 


classes 
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Fig. 2. Sample of Substation Circuit Wired by Student. 
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of the first exercises is the method of 
properly splicing wires. Next comes the 
wiring and testing of the different types 
of substation circuits. A sample of the 
work is shown in Fig. 2. 

Exercises are given in the splicing of 
switchboard cables and the proper method 
of soldering insulated wires to terminal 
strips. Fig. 3 shows a few of the boys at 
work on one of the simple soldering ex- 
ercises. The object in this work is to fit 
the student so that he will be qualified to 
tuke up actual duties with the operating 
companies on finishing his course of in- 
struction at the institute. 

Tue EveNING SCHOOL. 

Short unit evening courses are offered 
tc the men already employed in the tele- 
phone business, who desire to increase 
their trade knowledge or skill. Five gen- 
eral courses are offered as follows: Cen- 
tral office equipment, substation work, 
outside plant construction, cable splicing 
and testing, and automatic telephony. 

Each of the general courses are broken 
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business. Short unit courses in the gen- 
eral science of telephony and mathematics 
of the telephone are made prerequisites 
to the more advanced and _ practical 
courses. A great deal of attention is 
given to drawing and the design of cir- 
cuits. Students are required to do black- 
beard -work and familiarize themselves 
with the different symbols and conven- 
tions used in telephone practice. Fig. 5 
shows a sample of this work. 

The instructors in this work are prac- 
tical men who have had years of experi- 
ence in the work they are teaching. 

Under the founder’s will all- instruc- 
tion is free, but a small fee of $2 per 
year is made to cover the cost of lesson 
sheets, note books, etc. The small fee 
also has eliminated those who are not 
seriously inclined and who attend very 
irregularly. 

EXTENSION CLASSES IN TELEPHONY. 


On November 1 extension or corre- 
spondence courses in telephony were 
started throughout the state of Minnesota. 
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and the fundamentals of electricity be- 
fore beginning the more advanced sub- 
jects. Certificates are given upon the 
completion of the short unit courses and 

















Fig. 6. Equipment for First Unit Course. 


a diploma on the completion of the gen- 
eral course. 

In the smaller town’s classes have been 
formed under the supervision of the wire 
chief. Classes meet once or twice a 











Fig. 3. Students at Work on One of the Simple Soldering Exercises.—Fig. 4. Evening Class in Substation Work. 


up into eight short unit courses of 12 les- 
sons each. The students are given cer- 
tificates upon the completion of each unit 
course and when the general course of 96 
lessons is satisfactorily completed a di- 
ploma is given. 

A great deal of interest is shown by 





Fig. 5. Student’s Work on Symbols. 


the practical telephone men. In the same 
class will be found the young engineer 
fresh from college and the gray haired 
cable splicer. Fig. 4 shows an evening 
class in substation work. Students are 
taught the fundamental principles of the 





These courses are designed for the tele- 
phone man who can not avail himself of 
the day or evening school privileges. This, 
therefore, extends the facilities of the 
school to the telephone worker in the 
small town or rural district. 

All the telephone companies in Minne- 
sota have co-operated heartily in this 
work. They have furnished men to write 
the lessons and give the practical instruc- 
tion. 

As the specifications used by the op- 
erating companies are rather technical 
and not clearly understood by the aver- 


age man, lesson sheets were prepared 
which explained rather than restated 
practices. Good technical books on the 


subject of telephony were hard to find. 
Most authors handled the subject in too 
general a way. So rather than require 
students to purchase textbooks, the school 
employed practical men of many years’ 
experience to write the lessons. 
Twenty-unit courses of 12 lessons each 
are offered. These are grouped into the 
same general courses as in the evening 
school. The student is required to take 
two short unit courses on mathematics 


week to study and discuss the lesson 
sheets. A box of experimental equipment 
has been furnished all classes where five 
or more students are enrolled. Fig 6 
shows the equipment used in the first unit 
course. Students are encouraged to make 
as much of this apparatus as possible. 

Large diagrams and blueprints are fur- 
nished for the circuit students. Wooden 
plaques as shown in Fig. 2 are made up 
which show methods of splicing wires and 
the different schemes of installing tele- 
phones. 

The individual student answers the 
questions at the close of each lesson and 
sends his papers to the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute where they are graded, corrected and 
returned. At the close of each unit 
course, an examination is held. After 
examining the test papers, the school wil! 
call the attention of the student to the 
errors in the manuscripts and assists him 
in any point which he does not thor 
oughly understand. In a number of place 
where classes are formed, the instructor: 
have arranged question boxes and at the 
following meeting general and free fo: 
all discussions are indulged in. 
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At this early date 130 students have 
enrolled and every mail brings additional 
applications. 

The men last year derived a great deal 
of good from the work of the Dunwoody 
school and a great deal more is expected 
this year. One particularly desirable 
feature, in addition to the general knowl- 
edge gained from the studies, is the 
tendency to draw the employes of the 
various branches of the telephone com- 
panies more closely together, helping 
them to realize what each department has 
te contend with, thus establishing a gen- 
eral good feeling which naturally results 
in less friction and consequently better 
results for the employer and the em- 
ployes. 

The rapid growth of the institution 
shows that it is meeting a real need for 
the proper preparation of youth and men 
for their work in life. 


Minnesota Commission Takes 
Steps Toward Valuation. 


Steps toward state regulation of tele- 
phone companies under the 1915 law are 
being taken by the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission for the pur- 
pose of standardizing appraisal forms and 
designating appraisal districts, the first 
hearing on the matter being held Decem- 
ber 4. The hearings are preliminary to 
valuing physical properties of the larger 
telephone companies now operating in 
Minnesota. 

The operation of the law in the last 
18 months has been costly to the public, 
the commissioners admitted in a state- 
ment to Minneapolis newspapers, in these 
results : 

General 
rates. 

Abolition of competitive and discrim- 
inatory rates. 

Increases in rates in cases where 
changes have been authorized by the com- 
mission. 

Although blaming the principal public 
losses to date to failure to put in the 
law a clause, prohibiting advances in 
rates between the date of enactment and 
July 1, 1915, when the measure became 
effective, members of the commission de- 
clined to assume that the ultimate re- 
ults will be toward rate reduction. 

Minnesota will be the first state in the 
union, Commissioner C. E. Elmquist ex- 
plained, to begin exercising regulation 
of telephone companies with a complete 
appraisal of all properties to govern de- 
isions as to questions of reasonableness 
‘or that reason, he added, it is difficult 
9 speculate on the final result. 

“There is no questien in the world that 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. advanced its rates in May, 1915, 
and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. followed suit the following month 
and just 30 days before the law became 


increases in long distance 
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effective,” said Mr. Elmquist. “Since that 
time the telephone department in this 
commission has been occupied with pre- 
liminary work and hearings on some 800 
complaints involving service, purchases, 
rates and like questions. 

“No orders reducing rates have been 
issued because no applications asking for 
decreases of local rates have been re- 


ceived. It is true, also, that rate in- 
creases have been shown to be warranted 
and have been ordered where any 


changes were authorized. Many reduc- 
tions have been made with the approval 
of the commission, but are not directly 
chargeable to the new law.” 

An engineer in the telephone depart- 
ment of the commission said that avail- 
able statistics show that rates in Minne- 
sota compare favorably with those of 
other states, including those under state 
regulation, with regard to local exchange 
and long-haul business, but that short- 
haul long distance tolls may be higher 
than the average. 





Free Telephone Service in Minne- 
sota Railroad Depots. 


Since last spring when the Minnesota 
Independent Telephone Association start- 
ed its campaign against free depot tele- 
phone service, many companies operating 
in the smaller towns have been benefited 
to the extent of receiving regular busi- 
ness rates for the services rendered. Al- 
though the law does not allow free serv- 
ice of this kind, still the railroads, in 
many instances, insisted upon getting 
something for nothing or having the tele- 
phone removed, claiming that the connec- 
tion was maintained solely for the benefit 
and convenience of the telephone patrons. 

Those companies who furnished free 
service, after receiving an opinion from 
the attorney general to the effect that 
such service was unlawful, notified the 
railroad that -it would either have to pay 
the regular rate or do without the service. 

At several places the railroads agreed 
to pay and the service was continued, 
but at a number of towns where the tele- 
phone was ordered removed, rather than 
pay rental, the association sent petitions 
to the companies for circulation among 
their patrons requesting the commission 
te require the railroad to re-install the 
telephone on the ground of public con- 
venience and necessity as well as a 
benefit to the railroad. In each instance 
the request was complied with after re- 
ceiving due notice from the commission, 
without a formal hearing being held. 

The towns in question are as follows: 
Montrose, Waverly, Maple Plain, Hewitt, 
Cottonwood, Hazel Run, Ivanhoe, Eagle 
Rend, Arco, Herman, Bagley, Ihlen, Long 
Prairie, Audubon, Kelliher, Brewster, 
Finlayson, and Nevis. 

There are, no doubt, still some com- 
panies furnishing free depot service, but 
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to avoid any violation of the law and 
at the same time be paid for services ren- 
dered, such companies should not delay 
any longer in serving notice on the rail- 
road that from now on the regular rental 
rate must be paid or the telephone be re- 
moved. 


Indications Point to Big Conven- 
tion in January. 

From present indications it looks as 
though the coming convention of the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul, January 23-24-25, will 
have a larger attendance than last year, 
when 200 visitors were registered. 

Reports from different parts of the 
state as well as the north and west part 
of Wisconsin, are to the effect that the 
telephone men will be on hand. 

The manufacturers and jobbers are se- 
curing display space on the exhibit floor 
to the extent that already most of fhe 
rooms have been reserved. The program 
is being prepared and will include some 
interesting speakers, the subjects and 
discussions to cover all branches of tel- 
ephony. The entertainment features will 
not be overlooked and it is the intention 
to again give the visitors a complimentary 
banquet and theatre party on two of the 
evenings, the details of which will be an- 
nounced later. Special entertainment will 
be arranged for the ladies. 

The Ryan Hotel, where the convention 
will be held, has been recently remod- 
eled, redecorated, and refurnished 
throughout at an expenditure of $200,000. 
The entire third floor has been reserved 
for exhibit purposes, and the displays 
alone will be well worth the time and 
money spent in attending. If any one is 
in the market to buy equipment or ap- 
paratus he should come prepared to or- 
der, after carefully inspecting what the 
exhibitors have to offer. 

Three days will be devoted to sessions, 
exhibits, and entertainment this year in- 
stead of two days as heretofore. Under 
this arrangement the visitors will have 
more opportunity to get around and to 
attend all the meetings. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the 
officers of the association to every Inde- 
pendent telephone company in the state 
to be represented at the convention; also 
to those companies in Wisconsin and 
other nearby states that can arrange to 
come, a warm welcome will be given. 


Minnesota Company Issues Bonds. 

A $10,000 mortgage or deed of trust 
executed by the Stevens County Tele- 
phone Co., of Morris, Minn., in favor of 
the Merchants’ Trust & Savings Bank 
of St. Paul, was recorded recently in the 
office of the secretary of state. The tele- 
phone company is issuing $10,000 of first 
mortgage gold bonds to mature in No- 
vember, 1926. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 






Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearing on Application for Me- 
tered Service in Detroit. _ 

Astonishing differences between the 
appraisal of properties and operating ex- 
penses of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. made by the company’s experts and 
the appraisal made by Edwin P. Burch, 
the city’s expert, became apparent at the 
hearing before the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, on November 22, during the 
inquiry into the telephone company’s ap- 
plication for metered service. 

Practically the entire afternoon 
sion devoted to a comparison of 
the figures given by W. J. Hagenah, the 
company’s and those prepared 
by the city’s expert. 

It is contended there will be a differ- 
ence of more than $3,000,000 in the two 
appraisals. 

H. O. Erickson, for 12 
man of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion, testified in behalf of the company. 
He said 8 per cent. should be permitted 
on the investment. 

After the session Corporation Counsel 
Dingeman said the city opposed the di- 
rect tax of 4% per cent. which the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Co. must pay to 
the “trust.” 


ses- 
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“We do not think such a tax is 
proper,” he said. “Also there is a ques- 
tion whether the citizens of Detroit 


should be compelled to pay for the in- 
terest on money invested in property in 
the central part of the for ex- 
changes, where valuable property 
would be as good for the purpose. When 
the Michigan State company took over 
the Home concern, it purchased an ex- 
change in the center of the city. This 
property is exceptionally valuable now be- 
cause of its location.” 

At the next day’s hearing, Thursday, 
November 23, Bancroft Gherardy, chief 
engineer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., submitted facts, both as 
to the extension of the Detroit plant and 
exchange, and the services rendered by 
the A. T. & T. Co. to the associate com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gherardy stated that $10,000,000 
will be spent on the telephone system in 
Detroit within the next three years, 
practically doubling the service existing 
at the present time, and involving the 
erection of an additional plant, as large 
approximately as the plant at which the 
present service is operated. 

That Detroit and the Michigan 


city 
less 


State 


Telephone Co. have been benefited enor- 
mously by the inventive genius and en- 





gineering skill of the general staff of 
the company with which he is identified, 
and that it has saved them annually more 


than $250,000, were other statements 
made by Mr. Gherardy. He also said 
that were it not for the services ren- 


dered to the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. by the parent concern, and by the 
advances which the latter has made in 
the telephone world, the Detroit ex- 
change would .ot possess a plant and an 
equipment of the character now existing. 
Details of the arrangements of the 
contract between the parent concern and 
the state company, and evidences of their 
close relationship were constantly re- 
ferred to in Mr. Gherardy’s testimony. 
In fact, so marked was the story of a 
similarity of interests that Attorney 
Smith, representing the board of com- 
merce, in its inquiry into the appraisals, 
income and disbursements of the state 
company, checked the witness in his tes- 
timony and cross-examined him concern- 
ing the alleged identity of the two or- 
ganizations. 
“in this case the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is charging for 
service when it hopes by that service to 
increase its own dividends,” Mr. Smith 
insisted. He was anxious, also, to learn 
the exact cost to the parent concern of 
its services to the associate company, on 
the grounds that it should receive only 
what might be considered fair returns. 





Ruling on Distribution Pole Li- 
cense Tax in Illinois, 


Where a city ordinance designated an 
annual fee charged on the maintenance 
of each telegraph pole in any public street, 
etc., as a license fee, without further ex- 
p!anation, the court held that it must be 
treated as a license fee. 

A city ordinance imposing an annual 
license fee of $1 for each pole occupying 
any part of a public street, would be pre- 
sumed to be valid, and the burden was 
the telegraph company to allege 
and prove that it was unreasonable as 
providing for an excessive fee, unless it 
was so grossly excessive that the court 
could pronounce it unreasonable as a 
matter of law, and since courts will not 
readily interfere if the tax be excessive 
because of the presumption that the city 
will itself reduce the fees to a proper 
amount. 

An annual license fee of $1 for each 
pole to a company maintaining 242 pole: 
in the streets, making the several owners 
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of the wires on such poles jointly and 
severally liable for the fee on each pole, 
was not unreasonably excessive. 

In such action, proof that the defendant 
telegraph company had paid its taxes lo- 
cally and proof of the amount of its in- 
come and receipts from intrastate and in- 
terstate business and its expenses at its 
city office, together with proof that the 
city had not spent any money for inspec- 
tion of the poles and lines, and that no 
inspection has been made for the year, 
would not be sufficient to show that the 
license tax was unreasonably excessive, 
since the city might have arranged for 
each inspection for that year and have 
failed to make the inspection because the 
license fees were not paid—Supreme 
Court of Illinois, 113 Northeastern 968. 


Chicago Automatic Telephone 
System Sold for Taxes. 


Sale of the property of the Chicago 
Tunnel Co., owning the Chicago auto- 
matic telephone system, for $59,923.64 
taxes was effected this week by the county 
treasurer. : 

The state board of equalization placed 
a valuation of $1,600,000 on the tunnels 
and right-of-way of the company. The 
tax on this valuation amounted to $56,000. 
A judgment for this amount and interest 
was obtained against the company. The 
judgment, including the interest, was for 
$57,683.29. Since it was obtained, $2,240 
interest has piled up. 

The property was bought by J. R. Clink, 
a representative of John W. Becker & Co., 
the real estate firm of 69 West Washing- 
ton street. 

To redeem the property the tunnel com- 
pany will have to pay Mr. Clink 25 per 
cent. interest from the time of the sale to 
the date of redemption. 








Telephone Facilities to Valkaria, 
Grant and Micco, Fla. 


In the matter of telephone facilities 
and rates to Valkaria, Grant and Micco, 
the Florida Railroad Commission, on 
November 11, ordered the Brevard Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., of Indianola, Fla., to 
install the necessary equipment to furnish 
telephone service to Valkaria, Grant and 
Micco from its Melbourne exchange. The 
commission specifies that the company 
shall furnish eight-party line service at 
rates not to exceed the following: 


From Valkaria and points north to Mel- 
hourne, residence telephone contract for 
12 months’ service, $20 per year; busines 
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telephone contract for 12 months’ 
vice, $24 per year. 

From Grant and points north to Val- 
karia, residence telephone contract for 12 
months’ service, $22 per year; business 
telephone contract for 12 months’ ser- 
vice, $27.60 per year. 

From Micco and points north to Grant, 
residence telephone contract for 12 
months’ service, $27 per year; business 
telephone contract for 12 months’ ser- 
vice, $33 per year. 


ser- 


A contract for 10 months’ service shall 
be at a rate of 10 per cent. above the rate 
for service based on a 12 months’ con- 
tract, while a contract for eight months’ 
service shall be 20 per cent. above and a 
contract for six months’ service shall be 
30 per cent. above the rate for service 
based on a 12 months’ contract. 

The company is ordered to provide the 
necessary facilities and be prepared to 
furnish service by January, 1916. 


Sues Company for Non-Privacy of 
So-called Private Line. 

H. W. Alston, of Birmingham, Ala., 
who is divorced from his first wife, was 
talking over the telephone with his 17- 
year-old daughter. He was inquiring 
about the health of his first wife, when 
his present wife, young and high-spirited, 
got in on the wire. What she heard made 
ker angry and she left her husband. Now 
he has sued the telephone company for 
$10,000 damages for alienation of the 
wife’s affections. 

He avers that the company advertises 
its lines as being “perfectly safe” and 
charges it with negligence. He quotes 
from the directory advertisement: “If 
the neighbors should overhear, just think 
what it might mean! But they can’t, be- 
cause it’s an individual line service, 2 
line all your own, perfectly safe from 
other folks’ curiosity. Just the kind for 
secrets and it cost only a few cents a 
week more than party line service. Isn't 
it worth that to be free from outsiders’ 
ears?” 


Recommends Forfeiture of Auto- 
matic Telephone Franchise. 
The committee on gas, oil and elec- 
tric light, of the city council of Chicago, 
by a vote of 10 to 2, last week recom- 
mended the forfeiture of the franchise 
of the automatic telephone system of the 
Chicago Tunnel Co. Aldermen Lawley 
and Upatel voted against it. The com- 
mittee acted after representatives of the 
company had offered to pay the city 
$50,000 for permission to discontinue its 

service and “junk” its plant. 


Continued Hearing on Exclusive 
Purchase of Supplies. 

The Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission has continued until December 13 
the hearing on the petition of Charles H. 
Porter, of Waban, for an investigation 
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ef alleged discrimination in rates for 
business and residential telephone service 
and of the award of a contract for the 
purchase of supplies by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from the 
Western Electric Co. At this hearing 
the Independent manufacturers of tele- 
phone apparatus and supplies will be 
given an opportunity to be represented 
and present testimony. In a letter to 
TELEPHONY, Secretary Andrew A. High- 
lands, of the Massachusetts commission, 
states that the commission is very anxious 
to secure the fullest information on this 
most important phase of telephone opera- 
tion and development. 


Definition of Franchise as Used in 
Iowa Statutes. 

The code of Iowa, section 775, em- 
powers a city to authorize and regulate 
the use of its streets for telephone lines, 
and section 776, provides that no “fran- 
chise” shall be granted by a city for such 
use of its streets unless the electors vote 
therefor, and that the party applying for 
the “franchise” shall pay the expense of 
the election. 

In these sections “franchise” is used 
in its limited and technical sense of a 
privilege conferred by grant from the 
government and vested in an individual, 
so that a general ordinance, under which 
anyone may so use the street, if the 
electors approve thereof, is not contem- 
plated, but one granting the privilege to 
the individual applicant—Smith vs. City 
of Osceola; Supreme Court of Iowa; 159 
Northwestern, 648. 





Joplin Home Makes Reduction in 
Particular Party Rates. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, 
Mo., has granted a reduction in its new 
particular party rates from Joplin to four 
other cities in the district—Alba, Neck 
City, Purcell and Carthage—and prom- 
ised the city not to put its new two- 
number schedule into effect in November. 

The company made no changes in its 
two-number rate. 

The new rate operates thus between 
Joplin, Carthage, Carterville, Webb City, 
Oronogo, Purcell and intermediate cities: 

If a number in one of the towns is 
called for, the charge is 5 cents, while if 
a call is made for a particular person, 
the charge is 10 cents. 





Use of Telephone by Person Con- 
sidered Member of Family. 

Has a single man, considered a mem- 
ber of the family with which he is liv- 
ing, the right to use the family telephone 
without paying additional charge? That is 
the knotty question the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission is asked to answer by 
J. W. Forbes, of Neligh. He sets forth that 
he lives with the family of Geo. Buhler 
and is supposed to have free use of the 
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Buhler telephone, but that the telephone 
company will not let him make a single 
call without charging him extra. 

Consolidations in Northern Sec- 

tions of New Jersey. 

The New Jersey Telephone Co. of Leb- 
anon, N. J., has acquired the Stewarts- 
ville (N. J.) Telephone Co., taking pos- 
session January 1. The system comprises 
102 connections. With the intention of 
consolidating many of the smaller com- 
panies in the northern section of the 
state, the New Jersey company has also 
acquired the Delaware Union Telephone 
Co., of Finesville, and is negotiating for 
the purchase of the West Jersey Toll 
Line Co., of Belvidere. E. W. Sutton, 
Lebanon, is president of the New Jersey 
company. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November: Application filed by 
Home Telephone Co. of Covina, Cal., 
which operates some 12 exchanges in 
Los Angeles county, for relief from bur- 
dens imposed upon it by contracts with 
toll companies. The company has con- 
tracts, according to the application, with 
the United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The company 
wants the railroad commission to investi- 
gate these contracts and to compel these 
long distance companies to do all of the 
work connected with the transmission of 
toll messages between the switchboards of 
the Covina company and those of the 
other companies, including accounting, 
billing and collecting for toll messages. 

November 23: Application filed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
buy all of the capital stock of the Im- 
perial (Cal.) Telephone Co. from the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The stock consists of 250 shares of 
a par value of $100 each. The Imperial 
Telephone Co. and the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. have filed with the com- 
mission a joint amended application stat- 
ing that on April 29 they asked authority 
of the commission for the Imperial com- 
pany to sell to the Pacific company all its 
property for $185,643.67 and that this con- 
sideration is now sought to be changed 
to a nominal one of $10 because of the 
anticipated purchase of all the Imperial 
company’s stock from the Mountain 
States company. 

November 23: Asking the commission 
to investigate the rates of the Imperial 
(Cal.) Telephone Co. and to fix reason- 
able charges, both for telephones used by 
the public and for telephones contem- 
plated to be installed for fire purposes, 
the city of Calexico filed a complaint 
with the commission. The city also 
wants the company compelled to install 
automatic telephones. The complaint 
states that the present rate of $4.50 a 
month for a one-party line business desk 
telephone, and $3.50 a month for a two- 
party business desk telephone, with pro- 
portionate rates down to $2.50 a month 
for a two-party resident wall telephone, 
are excessive. Calexico also contemplates 
putting in a system of street telephones 
for fire purposes, and the company asks 
$3 a month for each telephone. The com- 
plaint states this is an unjust rate, as the 
telephones have been used only for ring- 
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ing in fire alarms. It is also alleged that 
the company was using old-style magneto 
instruments. 

November 24: Complaint filed by the 
Anderson Valley Telephone Co., of Philo, 
Mendocino county, against the Boonville 
Rural Telephone Co., asking that the ru- 
ral company be restrained from extending 
its lines and installing service within the 
territory of the Anderson company in the 
vicinity of Philo. The Anderson com- 
pany claims it has facilities adequate to 
serve the territory in question and that 
if the Boonville company invaded this 
territory it would be a violation of the 
commission’s expressed policy. 

November 24: Application filed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to conduct a telephone busi- 
ness in Vallejo. The application takes 
the form of a request for a certificate 
that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the privileges conferred upon it un- 
der the franchise granted it by Vallejo 
June 24, 1916. The company has for a 
long time conducted'a general telephone 
business in Vallejo, where it has 1,737 
subscribers. The asking for this author- 
ity has no special significance other than 
that the company wants formal approval 
of the franchise, saying that it proposes 
to extend its system from time to time 
in Vallejo. 

FLorRIDA. 

November 11: The commission or- 
dered the Brevard County Telephone Co., 
of Indianola, Ind. to install the nec- 
essary equipment to furnish telephone 
service to Valkarie, Grant and Micco 
from its Melbourne exchange by Janu- 
ary, 1917. 

January 16: Hearing at Pensacola, 
Fla., to determine whether or not there 
ought to be any change made from the 
present telephone exchange radius in the 
city of Pensacola, and if so, should that 
radius be made to conform to the pres- 
ent corporate limits of the city; and to 
consider and determine any increase or 
reduction in tolls or rates for telephone 
service incident to the change of ex- 
change radius. 

ILLINOIs. 

December: The commission found to 
be reasonable the petition of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Telephone Co., of Carthage, 
Ill., to advance the telephone rates in 
Warsaw and Dallas City, Ill. The com- 
pany was not making a fair profit under 
the old rate. The new rates for both 
cities are $27 a year for business tele- 
phones and $21 a year for residences. 
The old rates in Warsaw were $18 for 
each class of service and in Dallas $16 
for the business telephones and $15 for 
residences. 

December 5: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of the state public utilities 
commission, on its own motion, vs. the 
Lebanon Telephone Exchange and the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., in regard to citation to show cause 
why physical connection should not be 
made between the companies at Lebanon. 
Case 5,310. 

December 5: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Raleigh Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. (J. C. Smith, sec- 
retary) for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to construct and operate 
a telephone line in the city of Raleigh, 
Ill. Case 5,431. 

December 5: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Empire Telephone Co. for an order au- 
thorizing the issue of its promissory 
notes in the amount of $6,527.50. Case 
5,439. 

December 5: 


Hearing at Springfield 
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in the matter of the application of the 
Sparta Telephone Co. for authority to 
ry its rates at Sparta, Ill. Case 
5,320. 

December 6: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of T. Z. Creel, manager of 
the reorganization committee of the 
Western Illinois Telephone Co. vs. the 
Farmers Bushnell Telephone Association, 
in regard to complaint relative to the de- 
fendant company extending its telephone 
lines in the city of Bushnell. Case 5,490. 

December 6: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Westfield Kansas Tel- 
ephone Co. vs. the Coles County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., relative to the 
complaint of the respondent installing 
telephones in the plaintiff’s territory, giv- 
ing free service to the plaintiff’s patrons 
and causing duplication of telephone lines 
at Westfield. Case 5,447. 

December 6: Hearing at Chicago in 
the case of the city of Peoria vs. the re- 
ceivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. to compel the company to lower rates 


in Peoria. A cross petition was filed by 
the company. 
MARYLAND. 
November: Complaint filed by the 
Curtis Bay Towing Co. against the 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., alleging poor service. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


December 13: Continued hearing on 
the petition of Charles H. Porter, of 
Waban, Mass., for an investigation of 
alleged discrimination in rates for busi- 
ness and residential telephone service 
and of the award of a contract for the 
purchase of supplies by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from the 
Western Electric Co. At this hearing 
the Independent manufacturers and sup- 
plies will be given an opportunity to be 
represented. 

MICHIGAN. 

November 22, 23 and 24: Hearing on 
the application of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. for permission to estab- 
lish metered service in Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 1: The commission ordered 
the Clifton Rural Telephone Co. to in- 
stall the same telephone facilities and 
service for Brita Paulson as it does to 
other subscribers upon its line. 

December 1: Hearing in the village 
hall at Canby, Minn., upon the applica- 
tion of the Canby Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates at Canby 
from $1 to $1.25 a month. 

December 5: In the matter of the pe- 
tition of L. Cizek, John J. Janousek, B. 
Berrington, C. Farwick, and 24 others, 
for telephone service in the depot of the 
Great Northern Railway Co. at Brower- 
ville, Minn., the railway company having 
advised the commission that it has or- 
dered a telephone installed in its depot 
at Browerville, the commission dismissed 
the proceedings in the matter. 

December 5: In the matter of the 
petition of the Garfield State Bank, Gar- 
field Lumber Co., and others, for tele- 
phone service in the depot of the Great 
Northern Railway Co. at Garfield, Minn., 
the railway company having advised the 
commission that it will have a telephone 
installed in its depot at Garfield as soon 
as possible, the commission dismissed the 
proceedings. 

December 5: In the matter of the pe- 
tition of Foss & Anderson, E. Dybing, 
and others, for telephone service in the 
depot of the Great Northern Railway 
Co. at Shelly, Minn., the railway com- 
pany having advised the commission that 
it will have a telephone installed in its 
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depot at Shelly as soon as possible, the 
commission dismissed the proceedings. 
MIssour!. 

November 29: The commission handed 
down its decision and opinion in Case 
1,064, R. L. Patton et al., vs. the Hunts- 
ville (Mo.) Telephone Co. as follows: 

The Huntsville Telephone Co. filed 
with the commission a new rate sched- 
ule which provided for an increase in the 
residence and business rates and also an 
increase in the farmers’ switching rate. 
A remonstrance was filed against this 
increase. A hearing was held in Jeffer- 
son City on September 18, 1916, and tes- 
timony introdvced. On November 29 the 
commission rendered its decision allow- 
ing increases in the three rates and as 
follows: 

Residence $1.10 per month. 

Business $2.25 per month. 

Switching rate 25 cents per month per 
subscriber. 


Ou 

November 25: The — Telephone 
Co. of Newark, Ohio, asked the commis- 
sion to authorize an issue of $50,000 
common and $50,000 preferred stock for 
the purpose of makirig extensions and 
betterments of service. 

November 29: The commission au- 
thorized the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
of Columbus, to issue its preferred capi- 
tal stock of the total par value of $2,000,- 
000, the proceeds arising from the sale 
to be used for the following purposes: 

(a) The reimbursement of its treasury 
for moneys, not secured by the issue of 
stocks, bonds or other evidences of capi- 
tal indebtedness, expended therefrom, 
and the payment of obligations, incurred 
for and on account of additions to plant 
and equipment between the dates July 23, 
1914, and August 31, 1916, namely $890,- 
162.50. 

(b) The sum of $1,109,837.59 to be ap- 
plied to the payment for indebtedness 
incurred and to be incurred, for and on 
account of the construction of additions 
to plant and equipment from and after 
September 1, 1916, the total estimated 
cost of which is $2,600,342.14. 


WISCONSIN. 


December 8: Hearing at Tuttle, Wis., 
in regard to the alleged refusal by the 
Clinton Telephone Co. to extend service 
to J. W. Westby. U-992. ; 

December 8: Hearing in the case of 
E. C. Doyle, et al. vs. the Theresa Union 
Telephone Co., of Theresa, Wis., in re- 
gard to rates. U-994. 

December 9: Hearing in regard to al- 
leged refusal by the Oregon Telephone 
Co.. of Oregon, Wis., to extend service 
to Mrs. Chris. Schuman. U-993. 

December 13: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Union Telephone Co., of 
Plainfield, Wis., for authority to adjust 
rates. U-1,001. 

December 14: Hearing at Kilbourn, 
Wis., in regard to the alleged inadequacy 
of service and rates of the Farmers’ In- 
ter-County Mutual Telephone Co. U-998 

December 15: Hearing in the case of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Co. vs. the 
Brown County Telephone Co. relative tc 
the construction of telephone lines in 
Brown County. U-996. ; 

December 19: Hearing in the case 01 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. the city 
of Kenosha, relative to an unreasonable 
citv ordinance. U-999. ; 

December 28: Hearing at Mondovi, 
Wis., in regard to the investigation, on 
the motion of the commission, of the al- 
leged refusal of the Gilmanton and Do- 
ver Farmers’ Telephone Co. to extend 


service to M. O. Quarberg. U-1,002. 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


537. Under what conditions is the use 
of the mercury arc rectifier advisable? 

538. What is true of electric current, 
solid electrodes and mercury vapor in an 
exhausted tube? 

539. Outline the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the exhausted tube of the mer- 
cury arc rectifier. 

540. What is the purpose of the insu- 
lating transformer ? 

541. Trace the path taken by the recti- 
fied alternating current. 

542. Explain the action of.the adjust- 
able reactance, 10. 

543. Outline the operation of the rec- 
tifier. 

544. What is the action of the “sus- 
taining” coil, 5? 


CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 
Equipment (Continued.) 


545. Measuring instruments of rec- 


tifier—The standard mercury arc recti-’ 


fier outfit is provided with a direct cur- 
rent ammeter and a direct current 
voltmeter by means of which charging 
battery conditions may be followed very 
carefully. 

It is not necessary to provide alter- 
rating current measuring instruments 
because the regulation of the device is 
checked solely from the direct current 
side. The regulation is, therefore, ap- 
plied directly to the alternating current 
supply circuit. 

546. Efficiency of mercury arc recti- 
fier—The electrical efficiency of the 
mercury arc rectifier is very high. The 
manufacturers claim an average watt- 
hour efficiency for their product of at 
least 75 per cent. 

547. Automatic features of mercury 
crc rectifiers—The two commercial types 
been said to differ in some 
of the important operating details. In 
one type the tube, in starting, must be 
t'ted by hand. In the other type the 
he is automatically tilted when the 
in switches are closed. 
Phe tilting in this case is accomplished 
through an electromagnet automatically 
'e-energized when the arc and operation 

the tube is started. The wiring ar- 
rangement of this type is somewhat dif- 
crent from that shown in Fig. 175, but 


have 
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the principle underlying the whole plan 
of operation is precisely the same in 
both cases. 

548. Other uses of mercury arc rec- 
tifiers—It is not to be supposed that 
the mercury arc rectifier is used exclu- 
sively for charging storage batteries, al- 
though that service is undoubtedly one 
of its most important applications. 

It is widely used, especially in smali 
capacities, wherever direct current is 
necessary and where the only service 
available is alternating. 

549. The rectifier hum on telephone 
lines—The current delivered by the 
mercury arc rectifier is necessarily 
slightly undulating. This is due to the 
fact that it rectifies or straightens out 
the alternating curent waves so that in- 
stead of being reversed each half cycle, 
they flow in one direction in the charg- 
ing circuit. 

While the direct current, owing to the 
presence of the reactance coil, 5, Fig. 
175, never drops in strength to a zero 
value, it does have a slight and regular 
variation from its greatest instantaneous 
strength to a somewhat lower value. 

This regular variation in the charging 
current produces a slight humming noise 
on telephone lines in offices where the 
charging battery is being floated on the 
load. When the capacity of the battery 
is very great in relation to the demands 
made upon it, this humming sound is not 
serious, but it is very apt to become an- 
noying in any office in which the dis- 
charge capacity of the battery has been 
very nearly reached. 

550. Elimination of the rectifier hum. 
—In order to prevent these minute 
fluctuations of the charging current from 
reaching the battery, and through it the 
busy telephone circuits, it is the present 
practice to install a series reactance coil 
in the charging circuit. 

This series reactance is, necessarily, 
inserted at a point to insure that it will 
be included in the charging circuit what- 
ever arrangement of the power switches 
may be made. The writer has always 
made it the practice to install this series 
reactance in the wire leading from the 
mercury arc rectifier panel to the nega- 
tive side of the main charging switch on 
the regular power switch board. 

This insures the inclusion of the re- 
actance in every possible case in the wire 
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between the negative pole of the battery 
znd the junction point between the com- 
pensating reactances, 6 and 7. In the di- 
agrammatic circuit shown in Fig. 175, 
this would place the series reactance for 
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Fig. 175. Mercury Arc Rectifier Circuit. 


the purpose of killing the rectifier hum 
at the point marked X. 

551. Use of electrolytic rectifiers —Any 
device that will produce an electric cur- 
rent, flowing in only one directior. and of 
proper voltage and current capacity,.may 
be utilized in the charging of storage 
batteries. While the mercury arc recti- 
fier is very satisfactory for this service, 
it is possible, especially in cases of rather 
small battery capacity, to charge from a 
source of alternating current by the use 
of equipment that is somewhat lower in 
price. 

In magneto offices equipped with stor- 
age batteries for the operation of locking 
target signals, current supply to operators’ 
telephone sets, and ringing equipment; in 
common battery private branch installa- 
tions not easily accessible for the trans- 
mission of charging current from the cen- 
tral office; and, in truth, wherever storage 
batteries must be charged from an alter- 
nating current supply, the electrolytic rec- 
tifier may be used with the best results. 
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552. Working theory of electrolytic 
rectifier—It is very easy to outline a 
working theory that will explain the op- 
eration, in all essentials, of the electro- 
lytic rectifier. An electrode of aluminum 
immersed in a suitable electrolyte with 
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Fig. 176. Theory of Electrolytic Rectifier. 


another of lead, will oppose rather high 
resistance to the passage of electric cur- 
rent from the electrolyte to itself while 
offering very little to the flow of current 
in the opposite direction. 

In principle, the electrolytic rectifier is 
a cell containing electrodes of this charac- 
ter which is inserted in a circuit with the 
storage battery to be charged, which cir- 
cuit is then subjected to an impressed al- 
ternating voltage. Owing to the property 
of the aluminum electrode, current from 
but one-half of the successive alternating 
waves will flow through the circuit in 
which the rectifier is placed. 

In practice, in order to realize the 
maximum of economy as well as to se- 
cure the most satisfactory operation, the 
simple electrolytic cell is usually com- 
bined with some form of regulating 
equipment or voltage controlling device 
to insure the reduction of the impressed 
voltage to the value required for the bat- 
tery charging. 

Very brief consideration will serve to 
make clear that the electrolytic rectifier 
limits the current flow to that produced by 
one-half of the alternating current wave. 
Owing to the principle on which its op- 
eration depends, the half of the alter- 
nating current wave in a direction unsuit- 
able for battery charging, is barred. 

The half of the current wave, on the 
other hand, that is in the proper direc- 
tion to charge the battery, will pass 
through the cell and the battery in series 
with it, readily. This half of the current 
wave is the part useful for charging the 
battery. It is to be noted that the other 
half of the current wave is practically 
barred by the rectifier so that practically 
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ne energy is taken from the alternating 
circuit except for one-half of each cur- 
rent wave. 

General form of electrolytic recti- 
tier—While this type of rectifier has been 
t-anufactured in a variety of forms, the 
most common and probably the most nearly 
standardized form in the United States, 
consists of a steel jar (sometimes a por- 
celain jar is used in the small sizes) con- 
taining the electrolyte, from the cover of 
which the aluminum and lead electrodes 
are supported and insulated from each 
other. In the more complete outfits, a 
slate switch panel with controlling appa- 
ratus and measuring instruments is in- 
cluded. 

A transformer inserted in the circuit 
between the alternating current supply 
and the rectifier equipment, serves the 
purpose of stepping down the impressed 
voltage to that required for the local 
circuit. It is true that this type of rec- 
tifier is sometimes used with impedance 
coils connected as auto-transformers, 
rheostats, and lamp resistances for this 
purpose, but the greatest possible electri- 
cal efficiency is realized when the stand- 
ard design of two-coil transformer is 
used. 

554. Typical arrangement of elements. 
—A typical arrangement of the various 
elements required in one of the standard 
forms of the electrolytic rectifier is pre- 
sented in Fig. 176. No measuring instru- 
ments are shown, as they are employed 
when included, to determine the strength 
of the charging current and the battery 
voltage in exactly the same way as they 
would be employed in any other battery 
charging device. 

In the very small outfits, the recti- 
fier cell only, with a capacity of two 
amperes, is used. Resistance in the form 
cf incandescent lamps is recommended by 
the manufacturer to cut down the circuit 
voltage to the value required to be im- 
pressed upon the rectifier cell and the 
local circuit. Larger capacities, which 
range as high as 30 amperes, require more 
complete arrangements. With proper line 
voltage this type of rectifier may be used 
tu charge as many as 50 storage cells in 
series. 
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Actual operation.—Referring to 
Fig. 176, the primary of the step-down 
transformer corresponding in its position 
in the circuit to the insulating trans- 
former of the mercury arc rectifier outfit, 
is represented at 13. The secondary, 15, 
of this step-down transformer has a num- 
ber of taps brought out to contact points 
over which the contact lever arm, 10, may 
be swung. A series resistance, 16, has taps 
arranged so that its value may be varied 
a: required. The electrolytic cell of the 
rectifier itself is shown at 11. The alu- 
minum electrode is marked A while the 
lead electrode is marked L. 

It is obvious from the circuit in Fig. 
176 that the contact lever arm, 10, affords 
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a means of increasing or decreasing the 
number of turns in the operative part of 
the secondary of the transformer. In 
this way the voltage impressed upon the 
local circuit, which includes the rectifier 
and the battery to be charged, is effec- 
tively controlled. As the lever in Fig. 
176 is moved over the contact points to 
the right, it is clear that the number of 
operative turns of the secondary winding 
will be increased. 

This will produce a corresponding in- 
crease in the voltage impressed upon the 
local part of the circuit. For the finer 
adjustment of the output, the adjustable 
rheostat, 6, is to be used. Current from 
the transformer secondary, 15, flowing in 
the proper direction to charge the bat- 
tery, A B, will pass, while current in the 
opposite direction, as the alternating 
voltage is reversed, will be practically 
barred. 

(To be Continued.) 

[AutTHor’s Notre.—Through an error in 
proofreading the second paragraph of 
section 540 in TELEPHONY’s Home Study 
Course for Telephone Men, December 2, 
1916, is incorrect. The ratio between the 
number of turns in the two windings of 
the transformer, 14, is one, and not two 
as the printed copy reads. This means 
that the primary winding has the same 
number of turns as the secondary so that 
there is no stepping-up or stepping-down 
of the line voltage between the service 
circuit and the rectifier terminals. ] 


Keystone Telephone Pioneers Dine 
Together at Banquet. 

The Keystone Telephone Pioneers, an 
organization composed of officials of the 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., who have been in its employ since its 
organization January 1, 1902, gave its sec- 
ond annual dinner recently at Kugler’s in 
Philadelphia. 

The principal 
John Weaver. 
as toastmaster. 

Addresses also were made by John H. 
Wunder, chairman of the Pioneers’ as- 
sociation, and Thomas A. Grady, secre- 
tary and treasurer. There were.60 pion- 
eers present at the reunion. 


speaker was ex-Mayor 
Joseph F. Stockwell acted 


Plans for Convention of Kansas 
Independent Association. 
The program which is being arranged 
for the convention of the Kansas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, to be 
held at the National Hotel, in Topeka. 
December 19, 20 and 21, will be interest- 
ing, instructive and important, according 
to Secretary J. H. Close. 
“Valuations,” “Accounting” 





and 


“Rates” are some of the topics which wil! 
be discussed at the convention sessions 

There will be a complimentary theater 
party, an entertainment by the Chambe: 
of Commerce, an operators’ school—an: 
many other good things. 


Ohio Automatic Association Meets 


Two-Day Convention of Ohio Automatic Telephone Association at Factory 
of Automatic Electric Co. with Over 125 in Attendance—Various Phases of 
Telephone Operation Discussed, with Particular Reference to Automatic Plants 


More than 125 telephone men, gathered 
from all parts of the country and chiefly 
engaged in the operation of exchanges of 
the automatic type, held a two-day con- 
vention at the factory of Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, during the mornings of 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 
Some 50 exchanges were represented, hav- 
ing an aggregate of nearly 200,000 tele- 
phones in service and located in all parts 
of the country. 

The occasion was the regular annual 
meeting of the Ohio Automatic Telephone 
Association at the factory, which is al- 
ways thrown open to all automatic oper- 
ating men and also to other telephone 
men especially interested in the subject. 
The following program outlines the vari- 
ous papers presented: 


WEDNESDAY MorNING. 


Meeting called to order by H. O. Dut- 
ter, vice-president of the Ohio Automatic 
Telephone Association. 

“New Development in Automatic 
Telephony,” by Prof. A. B. Smith, of 
the Automatic Electric Co. 

This paper set before the convention 
improvements which have been made dur- 
ing the past year. 

“Rural Automatic Networks,” by F. L. 
Baer, of the Automatic Electric Co. 

Mr. Baer outlined the plan of handling 
service in small centers surrounding a 
larger town, by means of automatic satel- 
lite exchanges. Special attention was 
given to the system serving Fifield, But- 
ternut, and Glidden around Park Falls, 
Wis. 

“Selling Automatic Telephone Service,” 
by R. R. Stevens, commercial superintend- 
ent, Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Stevens dealt particularly with the 
methods used by his department in put- 
ting automatic service to the fore in the 
Ohio State plants. 

Luncheon was served at the factory 
and those present adjourned to the ses- 
sion of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at the Hotel La 
Salle. 

Wednesday evening the delegates at- 
tended a theater party as guests of the 
Automatic Electric Co. 

TuHurspAyY Morninc. 


“Recent Developments in Operating 
Methods” by M. |B. Evans of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. 

In this paper the use of girls for rou- 
tine work, and the systematic inspection 
of telephones was emphasized. 





“Advantages of Piecework on Outside 
Construction” by M. T. Caster, plant su- 
perintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. Caster narrated some very remark- 
able and interesting results obtained by 
his company by this method. 

“Recent Developments in P. A. X.’s” 
by B. D. Willis of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. 

Special attention was given in this pa- 
per to the maintaining of long distance 
transmission and traffic standards. 

Luncheon was served at the factory and 
the delegates adjourned to the session of 
the U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation meeting at the La Salle at 2 p. m. 

The following persons were among 
those present: 

Aberdeen, S. D.: Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., J. Ford Zietlow, general su- 
perintendent and J. L. W. Zietlow, presi- 
dent. 

Alliance, Ohio: Ohio State Telephone 
Co., C. H. Swift, manager. 

Almond, Wis.: Almond Telephone Co., 
A. H. Bowden, manager. 

Athens, Ohio: Athens County Home 
Telephone Co., C. L. Jones, manager. 

Bucyrus, Ohio: Bucyrus Telephone Co., 
H. O. Dutter, manager. 

Canton, Ohio: Ohio State Telephone 
Co., C. F. Fraze, superintendent, Adel- 
bert Graham, general manager, and W. H. 
Leed. 

Champaign, Ill.: Home Telephone Co., 
Chas. E. Leonard and A E. Slimp. 

Chicago: Glidden Telephone Co., E. H. 
Bauch, president. 

Chillicothe, Ohio: Home Telephone Co., 
H. M. Elliott, manager. 

Clinton, Iowa: Tri-City Telephone Co., 
Robert M. Matteson. 

Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Telephone 
Co., R. A. Folsom, F. B. Moody, Rollo 
R. Stevens and C. A. Swoyer. 

Dayton, Ohio: Ohio State Telephone 
Co., G. R. Myers. 

Delaware, Ohio: Citizens Telephone 
Co., W. M. Heseltine and C. D. Young, 
president. 

Dowagiac, Mich.: Cass County Home 
Telephone Co., R. M. Calvert. 

Elyria, Ohio: Elyria Telephone Co., A. 
J. Curren. 

Erie, Pa.: Mutual Telephone Co., A. 
W. Hayes, John Z. Miller, general man- 
ager, James C. C. Patterson, auditor, and 
M. V. Wright, plant superintendent. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., H. N. Collins. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Indianapolis Tele- 
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phone Co., E. L.. Cline, F. L. Fisher, H. 
M. Friendly, E. V. Hanes and H. W. 
Munsell. 

Kenton, Ohio: Kenton Telephone Co., 
W. A. Long, J. D. Park, manager, and 
Chas. H. Shanafelt. 

Lansing, Mich.: Citizens Telephone Co., 
I’. C. Hughes. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, L. E. Hurtz, general 
manager, Mark T. Caster, plant superin- 
tendent, and Geo. K. Gann, commercial 
superintendent. 

Lorain, Ohio: Black River Telephone 
Co., N. C. Alten and A. V. Hageman. 

Massillon, Ohio: Ohio State Telephone 
Co., W. M. Welker. 

Millersburg, Ohio: M. W. & Co. Tele- 
phone Co., K. B. Close and Otto Trout- 
man. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio: Mt. Vernon Tele- 
phone Co., C. R. Appleton, E. O. Arnold 
and Lester H. Drye. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio: Utica & Homer 
Telephone Co., F. J. Van Voorhes. 

Muskegon, Mich.: United Home Tele- 
phone Co., Thos. Bromley, Jr., and A. B. 
Clark. 

Newark, Ohio: Newark Telephone Co., 
Chas. E. Hollander, manager, Robbins 
Hunter and Guy Watkins, superintendent. 

New Bedford, Mass.: Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., Arthur A. Noel, superintend- 
ent. 

Orrville, Ohio: M. W. & O. Telephone 
Co., M. F. Davis. 

Plainfield, Wis.: Union Telephone Co., 
Rex Rothermel. 

Pontiac, Ill.: Automatic Home Tele- 
phone Co., J. L. Hofferber. 

Portsmouth, Ohio: Portsmouth 
phone Co., C. W. Kugelman. 

Regina, Sask., Can.: Saskatchewan 
Government Telephones, W. H. Churchill. 

Rhinelander, Wis.: Rhinelander Tele- 
phone Co., F. T. Coon, vice-president, H. 
W. McWayne and Arthur Taylor, presi- 
dent. 

Richmond, Ind.: Richmond Home Tele- 
phone Co., W. M. Bailey. 

Rochester, Pa.: Beaver County Tele- 
phone Co., T. F. Crocker. 

Rushville, Ind.: Rushville Co-operative 
Telephone Co., Geo. H. Davis, manager, 
and Ben Oster. 

South Bend, Ind.: Home Telephone 
Co., E. E. Daicey, president, James H. 
Mercer and C. A. Torrey. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., R. L. Barry, F. Kessler, 
A. A. Knell, C. B. Randall and R. F. 
Wilder. 


Tele- 
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Van Wert, Ohio: Home Telephone Co., 
F. J. Trupp. 

Washington Courthouse, Ohio: 
State Telephone Co., Oscar Orr. 

Wausau, Wis.: Wausau Telephone Co., 
H. S. Crawford, N. Heinemann, presi- 
dent, James Montgomery. 

Westerly, R. I.: Westerly Automatic 
Telephone Co., Dr. John Champlin, presi- 
dent. 

Winnipeg, Man., Can.: Manitoba Gov- 
ernment Telephones, Harold E. Brock- 
well, chief engineer. 

Youngstown, Ohio: Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., Frank H. Hale. 

Automatic Electric Co.’s Employes, 
Chicago: R. H. Burfeind, A. H. Foote, E. 
Gonseih, Emil Jacobsen, T. G. Martin, T. 
E. Meyer, James E. Mooney, Fred R. 
Quayle, Theodore Rickslier, M. E. Roth- 
enberger, Arthur Bessey Smith, C. F. 
Stewart. 

Columbus Office: M. B. Evans and Roy 
Owens. 

Philadelphia Office: T. C. Thompson. 

Toledo Office: Seymour Hirsch. 

St. Paul Office: Fred L. Baer. 


Ohio 


Growth of Independent Telephone 
Industry in State of Ohio. 


The accompanying table shows statis- 
tics compiled by the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association, as of May 1, 1916, 
showing in actual figures the comparative 
strength of the Independent and Bell 
companies in the state of Ohio. 

On October 1, 1915, there were in 
service in Ohio 424,967 Independent tele- 
phones. On May 1, 1916, this number 
had increased to 435,426, a net gain of 
10,459 subscribers. On October 1, 1916, 
there were in service 450,489 Independent 
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December 15. One team of three debaters 
will go to Cherryvale to argue the prop- 
osition and another team of three will 
stay in Cherokee and meet a team from 
Cherryvale. 


Meeting of the Southern Indiana 
Telephone Owners. 

An interesting and instructive meeting 

was held by the Southern Indiana Inde- 
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Mr. Cogswell said, “the trading at home 
idea compels attention. It is directly in- 
fluenced in any city by the telephone. 
“One reason why housewives buy from 
mail order houses is because it is so con- 
venient to sit down and order from a 
catalog. Many of them lack the inclina- 
tion to dress and go uptown to get things, 
so they fall back on the mail order house. 
But the telephone now affords them an 








Southern Indiana Telephone Owners at Their Recent Convention. 


pendent Telephone Owners’ Association 
last month at Huntingburg, Ind. Ad- 
dresses were made on subjects of vital 
interest to those engaged in the telephone 
business and the discussions which en- 
sued were participated in by all of those 
present. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at French Lick, March 
13, 1917. The accompany illustration 
is from a photograph of those who at- 
tended the meeting at Huntingburg. 


Telephone System at Springfield 
Electrical Week Exhibit. 

One of the features of the electrical 

week exhibit and mercantile show in the 

state arsenal at Springfield, recently, was 











poo Subscribers———H——, -—Totals—, --Exchanges—, 
Ind. Bell. Licensee.Dual. Mutual. Ind. Bell. Ind. Bell. Mut. 
District 1. 51,534 #2,784 667 25,881 1,913 79,328 83,451 66 12 15 
District 2. 45,600 39,979 767 5,829 445 51,274 40,746 114 38 6 
District 3. 24,946 13,159 4,148 10,286 6.029 41,261 17,317 107 40 45 
District 4. 17,212 7,238 1,805 6,816 1,650 25,678 9,043 57 21 10 
District 5. 3,096 60,776 700 SS ere 11,989 61,476 35 tae 
District 6. 26,416 23,203 315 21,391 300 48,107 23,518 90 20 4 
District 7. 9,782 5,447 2,864 22,250 7,528 39,665 8,311 51 8 3 
District 8. 37,429 21,290 225 15,512 6,180 59,121 21,515 62 6 30 
District 9. 49,440 35,553 3,861 29,152 416 79,008 39,414 115 48 6 
Totals 264,855 289,439 15,352 146,110 24,461 435,426 304,791 692 201 150 








Table Showing Strength of Bell and independent Companies in Ohio, as of May 1, 191€. 


telephones, a net gain of 15,063, or a gain 
of 25,522 telephones for the year ended 
October 1, 1916. 





High School to Debate on Gov- 
ernment Ownership Question. 


“Resolved, That the government should 
own and operate all telephone and tele- 
graph lines in the United States” is the 
question that will be debated in a double- 
header debate between the Cherryvale 
(Kan.) high school and the Crawford 
County high school, of Cherokee, Kan., on 


a miniature telephone system installed by 
Manager E. R. Cogswell of the Bell com- 
pany, at Springfield. Mr. Cogswell’s 
idea in the exhibit was to interest both 
merchants. and their customers in the use 
of the telephone as a means to increase 
the “buy at home” idea which was the 
sister slogan to “do it electrically” for 
the electrical week show. A miniature 
switchboard with telephones connecting 
all the booths in the building, was in- 
stalled. 

“Although we are interested primarily 
in the electrical features of the show,” 


even better method of ordering goods. 
The goods are delivered forthwith in- 
stead of being in transit several days. 

“As an example six years ago a firm in 
Springfield decided to enlarge its tele- 
phone facilities. At our suggestion it 
installed a private switchboard replacing 
the overcrowded trunk lines. Since then 
their telephone orders have increased 200 
per cent. and the majority of their busi- 
ness today is done by the telephone. 
Adequate telephone service keeps the 
money at home.” 


Canvassing by Telephone Proves 
Highly Satisfactory. 


When traveling representatives of the 
Calumet Baking Powder Co., of Chi- 
cago, reached Paris, Ky., instead of mak- 
ing a house to house canvass of the city 
and Bourbon county, they took an office 
and contracted for a short period of 
service from the Home company there, 
of which J. J. Veatch is manager. Dur- 
ing their stay in Paris the whole sub- 
scriber list of the company was 
vassed and Mrs. L. E. Goggen, demon- 
strator and at the head of the squad, re- 
ported to Mr. Veatch that 75 per cent. 
of the homes canvassed had been sold. 
She stated that the company is finding 
canvasses by telephone much more sat- 
isfactory than canvasses on the house- 
to-house plan. 

By means of the telephone it is gen- 
erally possible to reach the “lady of the 
house,” whereas servants.in at least half 
of the cases respond to the bell when 
house-to-house calls are made and the 
sales persons do not reach the mistress. 
If the business is well handled over the 
telephone by a sales person with a good 
voice and pleasant manner, results are 
obtained. 


can- 











Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By WELL Cray. 


I am back in Minnesota on the spot where 
long ago 

The roving bands of Redmen used to 
ford the River “Crow”; 

‘Tis a garden spot in Eden, as any one 
can see; 

There is no place that’s dearer in all the 
world to me. 


The ripples on the river and the trees 
upon the hill; 

The prairie breeze in summer and the 
shadows by the mill; 

The leafy lanes at evening, where each 
dewdrop on the grass, 

Backed with silver by the moonbeams, 
makes a fairy’s looking glass. 


I can see the blackbird swinging on a 
wild rice stalk so free; 

I can hear the squirrel “chitter” as 1 
scrambles up a tree 

I can see the dark green rushes to the 
wavelets bending low, 

As they tell their little secrets to the 
fishes down helow. 


Be it ever so humble we are always 
glad to get back to the spot whence we 
pluck the reward of our labors off the 
pay roll. By the time you read this, 
you will probably all be back on the job 
with your mind full of visions as to how 
you are going to improve your working 
environment. 

You will have a broader view—you who 
were at the convention—and it ought to 
be that your company should profit much 
from your vacation. 

Just now, as I write these lines (I 
hope the compositor does not leave out 
the “n”), there is no snow and the roads 
are fine and hard as a city street. The 
grass along the roadside is dry and the 
road overseers have heen urging the farm- 
ers to burn it off before the snows come 
se that it will not cause drifts to form 
during the winter. 

This is good advice but as the matter 
works out, the farmer very often consid- 
ers his duty finished when he has applied 
the match and does not think that a little 
grass fire will damage such a solid look- 
ing thing as a telephone pole, or, if he 
does, he stamps the blaze about the pole in 
a careless manner and goes along about 
the other business he has on hand. 

Little does he imagine that just a little 
spark left alive in the tinder dry surface 
about the butt of the pole will soon eat 
its way through the pole, without any 
outward signs that there is a fire there 
at all. Such a fire makes little smoke 
and no blaze at all. Sometimes after the 
pole is cut into by the fire, it will burn 
up quite a ways along the pole. But 
mostly it goes out after severing the pole 
or burning it to a mere shell which will 
give way at the first blow. 


Sometimes there will be all the way 
from one to a dozen poles in a row burned 
off and they must be replaced immediately 
for the winter will soon be upon us. 

The man setting fire to the poles, as a 
general thing, is willing to pay for new 
poles, when the matter is put to him in 
its proper light. But he most always ob- 
jects to the further cost of the labor ex- 
pended in replacing them. He does not 
understand that, even though we have men 
at work by the month, which we must 
pay anyhow, the time spent off their reg- 
ular work is so much time stolen from 
the amount necessary to keep the plant 
in good condition. 

He does not see that this is an extra- 
ordinary case and that we must look to 
him in the light we would to an insur- 
ance company, rather than merely treat- 
ing it as a case for repair, the same as 
we would a pole broken off by the wind. 
However, we are usually able to bring 
him around. When the work is done, we 
present him with the remains of the 
burned poles which are often in condition 
so that he can use them to good advant- 
age, either as fence posts or supports for 
sheds or straw barns. 

While I have been writing this I have 
had to stop once and listen to the expla- 
nations of a farmer who came into the 
office and reported that he had burned off 
two poles, never thinking that they would 
burn. He did not mean harm and was 
more than willing to repay the damage. 

I have put a notice in the local paper, 
warning people from setting roadside 
fires without careful watching, and hope 
that will help some to put an end to the 
practice, as it is some bother and expense 
to us even after we have charged all the 
expense that seems fair up to the other 
party. 

Another custom, that seems unfair to 
telephone companies, is the practice of 
abandoning old roads, which usually cut 
across to a point the shortest way, and 
putting them on section lines running 
square corners. This changing is done 
by petition to the county board and the 
telephone company, which has spent its 
money and has a good line along the old 
road, is given no notice whatever of the 
proposed change. 

When the new road is ready for travel, 
we are notified to take our poles off the 
old right-of-way, in spite of the fact that 
we have been given no notice and have 
not abandoned our rights. Neither is any 


relief offered us as to the expense to be 
incurred or damages sustained as is done 
to the landowner affected by the shoving 
on to him of the new road. 

I have never yet been able to find any 
‘remedy for this that would be of help to 
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us and would like to know whether there 
is any. 

The life of a rural manager is a pretty 
busy one if he lives up to its requirements. 
It is a constant warfare from start to 
finish to hold his own and keep the public 
from “getting his hide,” so to say, either 
intentionally or otherwise, not to men- 
tion other drawbacks like the elements and 
obsolescence. 

APHORISM: Trouble either deadens 
or develops our energies. 


Specific Long Distance Advertis- 
ing in Newspapers. 
By P. L. Frailey. 
Direct results can be had from long 
distance advertising. 
The method is not, however, in the 
usual style of long distance advertising— 





00% 
IN CREASE! 


Ten days ago we advertised toll service to 
Cleveland in Ten Minutes 


The following day our Cleveland Calls in- 
creased 300% over our best previous record 


Only 5 calls thus far have required more than 
10 minutes-the average has been-far less— 


The Result 


The 300% increase which came Tuesday 
following our advertisement has continued 
and is now the guage of our regular business 


REAL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE HAS HELD 
THE BUSINESS—SERVICE THAT SERVES OHIO 
AND NEIGHBORING STATES BETTER THAN 


The Ohio State Telephone Co. 

“A in a Great State” 32> 

& G. G. KING, Gen. Mor. Xs 
21 E Rayen Ave. — Conmmetéal Dept. 4246 SRE 


A Follow-up Advertisement. 























that method which is meant to sell the use 
of toll lines, generally, though “reason- 
why” copy. It is not inferred that this 
educational style of copy should be ne- 
glected, for it must always persist in or- 
der to impress the slow-to-see and the 
new business man with the time-saving, 
expense-saving, efficient way of doing 
business over long distance lines. But to 
run an advertisement in the newspapers 
and have immediate increase in toll busi- 
ness demands specific advertising. 
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Simplex Pole Jack — --=>*» 
» Reduces the Labor and Cost of | : : 
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q Pulling Poles. 


‘om 





| Makes Straightening of Poles a 
) One-Man Job. 


- Every telephone, lighting and power, 
a public utility and electric railway 
é company will find this tool of extra- 
‘ ordinary value. 





TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO., LTD. Sen "Thi Onan 
1024 So. Central Ave. , 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Your Nearest Jobber 











Gentlemen: 
Please furnish 


______318 Simplex Pole Jack including full 
equipment at $28.00 complete—F. O. B. 
Chicago. — 
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In Youngstown, Ohio, recently this ex- 
periment of specific advertising of long 
distance service was tried for the first 
time, we believe, in the thorough prepared 
manner necessary to full success. 

First, that point for which the greatest 
number of calls was registered, was de- 
termined. It was Cleveland. Then a ten 
days’ average was taken of the time re- 
quired to get through a call from Youngs- 
town to Cleveland. Some calls were long 
delayed, of course, but the average was 
about seven minutes. 

In the advertisement which appeared it 
will be noted that the service claim was 
10 minutes. The illustration shows two 
men telephoning. Through the window 
beside one is the Dollar Bank Building, 
Youngstown—through the other window 
is seen the Soldiers’ Monument, Cleve- 
land. The advertisement features Youngs- 
town to Cleveland calls, and only lists a 
few other points reached over “Ohio 
State” lines. This advertisement was re- 
produced in TELEPHONY of October 14, 


page 30. 
The advertisement appeared in Tues- 
day evening’s paper. The calls from 


Youngstown to Cleveland the next day 
were 300 per cent. more in number than 
the previous high record and has gained 
steadily since. Incidentally, the calls to 
Pittsburgh, about equi-distant with Cleve- 
land from Youngstown, increased over 
100 per cent. the day following the ad- 
vertisement, the reason being, evidently, 
that many people habitually calling both 
cities found service to Cleveland as ad- 
vertised and used to Pittsburgh as well. 


New Method of Filing Toll Charge 
Tickets. 

Recently while calling upon one of my 
customers, I saw a new method of filing 
toll charge tickets that I thought was 
very good and would be fine for other 
small companies. The purpose of this 
method was to be able to always get all! 
the money due from a subscriber when 
he came in to pay up. 

The old way of handling toll calls was 
to put the tickets on a spindle or hook 
from which the charge calls were posted 
every few days, or on the last of the 
month, to ‘the ledger or rental book. 
Should a subscriber come in to pay his 
bill while the manager or bookkeeper is 
out, the operator would refer to the ren- 
tal book, see what the amount was and 
if any calls were made but not posted, all 
the tickets on the hook would have to 
be gone over—-which takes time. And 
sometimes time would not be taken to go 
over all these tickets, so the subscriber 
pays what the books show, leaving a bal- 
ance to be carried over until next month 
or whenever payment is again made. 

The new way is to have, beside the 
switchboard, a card index drawer with 
only the index. Now as socn as a 
charge ticket is completed, instead of 
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putting it on a hook or spindle the ticket 
is placed in the drawer under the letter 
of the customer’s name. In this way all 
names beginning with “A” are filed under 
the A card in the drawer and so on. 

Now whenever a customer comes in to 
pay up, the rental ledger amount is taken 
and if there are any calls made but not 
posted, they can be quickly found by 
looking in the drawer under the initial 
index. In this way the subscriber pays 
all he owed up to the time of payment. 

From the drawer the tickets will be 
taken to be posted. As they are in alpha- 
betical order, the posting is easier and 
quicker and no tickets are lost. Then 
after being posted, the tickets will be filed 
away in the usual way for future refer- 
ence. 

The main point is to always to be able 
to tell a customer what he-owes quickly 
and get the money. 

R. O. Palmer. 
Mankato, Minn. 


Wants a Discussion of Fire Insur- 
ance Question. 

One of TELEPHONY’s readers is greatly 
interested in the question of fire insurance, 
as is indicated by the following letter, re- 
cently received: 


We note in your issue of December 2 
an advertisement of the Utilities Indem- 
nity Exchange, St. Louis. While they 
have written us several times in regard 
to insurance, yet we have not taken the 
trouble to answer any of their letters. 

I would like to know what the experi- 
ence of telephone companies has been 
with this company. I would like to re- 
ceive a reply through your columns. The 
advertisement states some things we want 
to avail ourselves of, if it is true. 
From the rates and treatment we have 
received from an insurance company, we 
are almost willing to believe anything. 


The columns of TELEPHONY are, of 
course, always open for the discussion of 
matters of direct interest to the field. 


Raising Lighted Gasoline Torch to 
the Top of a Pole. 

Considerable difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in the past in keeping gasoline 
torches lighted on the top of poles on 
windy days, says the Bell Telephone 
News. There have been numerous de- 
vices made to cover the burner and pro- 
tect it from the wind. All of them are 
of some help, but the main feature is to 
have the torch properly lighted and raised 
to the top of the pole in the proper man- 
ner. Some men do not understand the 
proper method of lighting a torch and 
to this fact is attributed the bulk of the 
trouble. 

The burner of a torch should be well 
heated before lighting, and the prepara- 
tion should be made in a sheltered place. 
After the burner has been properly light- 
ed and is going in good shape, it is some- 
times hauled to the pole as shown in Fig. 
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2 and the notes on the sketch will show 
what happened. Fig. 1 shows the proper 
way to raise a blow torch. 

A ring or snap can be fastened to the 
burner so that there will be no change 
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Lifting a Torch to Top of Pole. 


in the normal line of gasoline. If this is 
followed out considerably less trouble 
will be experienced than heretofore. 


Telephone Salesmanship as Com- 
pared with Traveling Methods. 
Another instance of the speed and 

economy of telephone salesmanship, in 
contrast to the traveling method, is de- 
scribed by E. R. Stonaker, superintendent 
of traffic of the Mountain Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Plattsburg, N. Y., in a re- 
cent issue of The Telephone Review. 

John L. Peoble, a salesman of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., recently filed 
over 30 toll calls at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
for points within a radius of 50 miles. 
Twenty-five of the calls were completed 
that day, the rest requiring appointments 
for future dates, as the called parties were 
not in. 

An interview with Mr. Peoble elicited 
the information that the American Steel 
& Wire Co. was conducting a special tele- 
phone campaign, and he had made a series 
of calls similar to those from Saranac 
Lake, from various centrally located 
towns and cities throughout the Hudson 
division of the New York Telephone Co., 
and the territory of the Mountain Home 
Telephone Co. The time consumed in 
this campaign was only five days, and the 
total expense involved, including telephone 
tolls, was $75. Of this only about $30 
were spent in telephoning. 

As against this actual expenditure of 
time and money, Mr. Peoble stated that 
had he conducted the campaign through 
personal calls and interviews, the time 
consumed would have been at least three 
weeks—probably more—and the expense 
would have been something over $150. 
To this satisfying economy of time and 
money was added the fact, expressly stat- 
ed Mr. Peoble, that fully as much busi- 
ness was closed over the telephone as 
would have been had personal interviews 
been made. 














Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I], Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The Corporate T ele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed Sepiember 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 1916—Part IV, Telephone Finance, by J. C. Kelsey 
and S. R. Edwards, Completed June 3, 1916—Installments Now Being Presented 
Comprise Part V, Telephone Advertising and Publicity, Written by Roy D. Mock 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installments. 


128. What is meant by novelty ad- 
vertising? State one of its great draw- 
backs. 

129. Discuss the disadvantages 
advantages of novelty advertising. 

130. What may be said of advertising 
in local programs? 

131. Enumerate some 
forms of novelty advertising. 


and 


spectacular 


132. Define and discuss the house 
organ. 

133. What is the mission of the house 
organ? 


134. What are the features of the 
house organs issued by the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.? 

135. State a great advantage of the 
house organ. 

136. Outline a method whereby a small 
company might issue a house organ. 

137. Discuss the year book and _ its 
value. 


CHAPTER XII. House Organs, 
Year Books, Moving Pictures. 


138. Advertising in Motion Picture 
Theaters—Practically everyone goes to 
the picture shows nowadays. The mo- 
tion picture is no longer an experiment 
or a curiosity—it is an extremely popu- 
lar form of amusement that is patronized 
by the best people. With the increasing 
popularity of the movie, there has grown 
up a branch of advertising which a few 
years ago was unknown. We refer to 
the use of slides or short motion picture 
films as a means of exploiting certain 
products or services. 

In some localities the use of lantern 
slides constitutes a profitable form of ad- 
vertising. Rates are usually moderate, 
and it frequently happens that a well- 
illustrated and  nicely-colored lantern 
slide stands out prominently from the 
mass of mediocre slides that one usually 
sees, 

139. Drawback to Use of Lantern 
Slides—There is one drawback to the 
use of lantern slides which many adver- 


tisers do not realize. It is that many 
patrons of motion picture theaters look 
upon advertising slides as an imposition 
upon their time and, unless the adver- 
tisement is unusually clever, instead of 
being inclined towards the advertiser 
their tendency is to become biased 
against him. 

A man will pay 15 cents for a maga- 
zine. With the reading matter of his 
magazine, he also receives a consider- 
able number of advertising pages, which 
he can read or not, as he chooses. If he 
reads them, he does so voluntarily. The 
advertising is by no means forced to his 
attention, nor is he compelled to devote 
any time to its perusal. But with movie 
advertising, it is different. 

He pays his money to be amused. To 
be kept in his seat for ten minutes while 
the wares of other people are forced to 
his attention is many times extremely 
distasteful. It annoys him—he feels he 
is being imposed upon. If he observes 
any of this advertising, he does so under 
protest and because stern necessity 
compels. All of which does not seem to 
be a very satisfactory frame of mind to 
have a man in when it is desired to make 
a favorable impression upon him and to 
sell him something. 

140. Short Motion Pictures for Ad- 
vertising—Short advertising films, which 
are really movies in miniature, are much 
better, since they serve to attract atten- 
tion. If properly executed, they may 
give the prospective subscriber some 
amusement. These short films are, how- 
ever, usually out of the reach of tele- 
phone managers in small towns. 

Jos. M. Plaister, manager of the Fort 
Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, lowa, 
worked out a very interesting experiment 
with motion picture advertising last 
spring. For two months he ran, at one 
of the local theaters, a 20-foot film show- 
ing a telephone located in the lower hall 
of a residence and a woman running 
downstairs to answer it, exclaiming “I 
wish I had an extension telephone!” 

The first month orders were received 
for the installation of 16 extension tele- 
phones, while during the second month 
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28 orders for extension telephones were 
taken. 

Undoubtedly a large part of this busi- 
ness was due to the film advertising, as 
during this interval no other advertising 
of extension telephones was done. The 
cost per unit for securing these orders 
was undoubtedly a little high, but if the 
advertising had been continued—which it 
was not—the cost per unit would un- 
doubtedly have been reduced quite ma- 
terially. 

The reason the advertising was not 
continued was because all the Fort Dodge 
theaters simultaneously decided not to 
run any more films of an advertising 
nature. Mr. Plaister feels that this kind 
of advertising was becoming more and 
more profitable to his company and would 
undoubtedly have resulted in being as 
good an investment in advertising as he 
had ever made. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
vertising. 

141. Proper Point of View Regarding 
Directory Advertising—A series of ar- 
ticles on telephone advertising would be 
incomplete without a word on the sub- 
ject of telephone directories and their 
advertising features. It goes without 
saying that the telephone directory is the 
biggest advertisement a telephone com- 
pany can have. : 

If it is attractively gotten up, if its 
contents are legible and the names of 
subscribers are easily found, a good im- 
pression is left with the person using 
the directory. It is this good impression 
which every telephone company is striv- 
ing to leave with its patrons. 

Advertising enters into the telephone 
directory in still another way. Most 
directories carry advertisements of mer- 
chants who desire to reach the prosper- 
ous, up-to-date people having telephones 
in their homes. The selling of this space 
is a problem. Yet it must be sold. 

The telephone man who expects to 
make money out of the sale of directory 
advertising must be sure he has the right 
point of view regarding this kind of ad- 
vertising. Such advertising is not a 


Directory Ad- 
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nuisance and it is far from an enforced 
contribution on the part of merchants 
to support the telephone company. It is 
a legitimate form of advertising which 
can be made extremely profitable to the 
man who uses it. 

Directory advertising is consequently 
by no means comparable with church pro- 
gram advertising, etc., which is usually 
without advertising value. In towns 
where a committee of the business men’s 
association passes upon all advertising 
propositions and defines what advertis- 
ing is legitimate and what is not, it 
should be clearly pointed out to such a 
committee that the telephone directory 
is a profitable and legitimate advertising 
medium and is so recognized by adver- 
tising experts. 

142. Development of Demand for 
Directory Advertising—A directory is a 
necessity with the telephone. Each sub- 
scriber is furnished a directory without 
charge. If he loses it, or destroys it, 
the company must furnish another one. 
Consequently, the directory expense of a 
telephone company is a fixed item. 

The telephone directory is a necessity 
to the subscriber as well as to. the tele- 
phone company. At the request of mer- 
chants who have recognized the value of 
the telephone directory as an advertising 
medium, certain spaces in the directory 
are offered for sale for advertising pur- 
poses. 

It is a fact that the first telephone 
directories issued did not carry any ad- 
vertising, and the telephone men of those 
days undoubtedly believed that they 
never would carry any advertising. Tel- 
ephone companies changed their policy 
in this regard solely because business 
men kept insisting upon buying space in 
the directories. And it is only because 
business men, in general, recognize the 
value of such space that directories 
carry advertising today. 

143. Argument as to Value of Direc- 
tory Advertising—The man who goes 
out to sell advertising in a telephone di- 
rectory should realize that he is repre- 
senting a dignified, profitable advertising 
medium. The merchant who invests in 
an advertisement in a telephone directory 
is not handing his money over to char- 
ity. He is making an advertising invest- 
ment which, if properly handled, will 
bring him as big a return as he will 
ever receive from a similar amount of 
money. He is buying an opportunity to 
talk to the most progressive people in 
the community—the people who have 
telephones. 

It is one of the few advertising me- 
diums which is replaced when lost—that 
is demanded. If any telephone man 
does not believe this, let him remove the 
directories from the homes of some of 
his subscribers and then listen to the 
requests that come in for new direc- 
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Its circulation is known and its 
are turned more frequently than 
of any other book found in the 


tories. 
pages 
those 
home. 

144. Handling Advertisements for 
D.-rectories—The telephone man who 
understands something about advertis- 
ing can be of great assistance to the 
meschants of his community by helping 
them prepare their directory advertising. 
Make advertising suggestions to the mer- 
chant. Don’t permit him to advertise fur 
coats in your summer directory or Palm 


Beach suits in the winter time. In 
other words, help the merchant make 
this kind of advertising pay. Then you 


need not worry about keeping him as a 
steady advertiser, for it is the advertis- 
ers who stay that reaily count. 

When an advertiser drops out, it is 
hard to get someone to take his place. 
To do so sometimes requires strenuous 
selling efforts, while the fact that one 
man has dropped out has a bad effect on 
the other advertisers in the directory. 

The telephone directory can be made 
the best advertising medium for the 
business men in any town or city, pro- 
vided the advertisements themselves are 
carefully handled. Also, the directory 
which carries advertising, bulks up and 
makes a bigger book—a book which ade- 
quately represents the telephone company 
before the community. 

(To be Continued.) 


Southern States District Meeting 
at Paducah, Ky. 

Half a hundred Independent telephone 
men, owners and executives, were present 
at the district meeting of the Southern 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held at Paducah, Ky., on Friday, 
November 24. The majority of the 
visitors were Southern Illinois, Western 
Kentucky and Northwestern Tennessee 
owners and they all were closely inter- 
ested in the meeting and matters dis- 
cussed. 

This was one of three district meetings 
which will be held preparatory to the 
main convention in Louisville in May. In 
January a meeting is to be held in East 
Tennessee, probably at Knoxville, and in 
March another meeting will be held in 
North Carolina. 

E. T. Aisthorpe, general manager of 
the Home Telephone Co., of Cairo, Ill, 
had some very interesting information for 
the officers of the Southern States asso- 
ciation and the other telephone men from 
the larger centers. He told in consider- 
able detail of his company’s experiences 
in connection with his subject, “The 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. and Its Re- 
lation to Independent Telephony.” 

Where elsewhere the Independents have 
been mostly discussing establishment of 
relations with the Postal company, some 
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of the telephone men with not a great 
deal of optimism as to ultimate working 
out of a practicable agreement, the Cairo 
Home has for the last six months been 
actually using the wires of the Postal 
company in its long distance work. From 
Cairo, such points as St. Louis, Memphis, 
Corinth, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., etc., 
are reached constantly. In _ distances 
where the wires run on air-lines, rates are 
possible which are even lower than com- 
petitive service, while only to points which 
require retracing of the routes are the 
costs above a competitive basis. 

Mr. Aisthorpe expressed a most opti- 
mistic view, saying that he believed the 
Postal company, after the data accumu- 
lated in connection with the experience 
with his company, would shortly be in a 
position to effect an agreement with the 
Independent companies, which would 
place that network of lines at their 
service. 

S. M. Heller, of Louisville, general 
manager of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., as president of the 
Southern States association, was in the 
chair at the meeting, while in attendance 
were W. M. McAnge, Jr., of Corinth, 
Miss., secretary and treasurer, and Terry 
W. Allen, of Jackson, Tenn. 

The visitors to the city were some of 
them late in arriving and the morning was 
given over to inspection of the local plant 
of the Paducah Home company. Here 
rural owners saw a large exchange in 
operation and noted the method by which 
the Home company maintains the fire and 
police wires of the city. 

Minor Corman, of Louisville, general 
superintendent of the Central Home, dis- 
cussed “Independent Telephony in Ken- 


tucky;” Terry W. Allen, “The Relation 
of the Southern States Independent 
Telephone Association to Independent 


Telephony in the South ;” J. B. Wilkin- 
son, of Louisville, representative of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, “Rural Telephone Lines and 
Their Problems;”’ and B. Y. Chambers, 
district superintendent-manager for the 
Central Home, discussed “Co-operation in 
the Telephone Business.” 

Informal talks which were not on the 
regular program were made by J. W. 
F. Smith, of Metropolis, Ill.; George 
Alliston, of the Heath Telephone Co.; 
Judge Ewell, of LaCenter, Ky., and 
George W. Overby and B. W. Overby, of 
the Murray (Ky.), Telephone Co. 

W. M. Brown, a general auditor of the 
Louisville Home Telephone Centra! 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
not able to be present but the paper he 
had prepared was read at the meeting. 
His subject was, “What Standardization 
Has Done for the Independent Telephone 
Companies from a Standpoint of Ac- 
counting.” 
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Greatest Convention Ever Held. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
necessary to obtain for members of this 
association and Independent telephone 
companies generally toll line connections 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., using such means as may be 
necessary whether through existing laws 
or special legislation. This committee so 
instructed is to meet during this conven- 
tion and prepare recommendations to the 

incoming board of directors. 

Much of the time of the Washington 
office has been consumed in a study of the 
financial operations of our member com- 
panies. With our limited facilities we 
have obtained the information submitted 
to you elsewhere. This study has con- 
vinced your officers of the necessity of 
providing more liberally for such work 
at Washington so that at the next conven- 
tion there may be submitted for your 
consideration a complete compilation re- 
garding the financial operations of not 
only every member company but of every 
Independent company reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and a 
careful study of the operations of every 
company that is a part of the Bell sys- 
tem.” 

SECRETARY VIVIAN’S REPORT. 

Mr. Vivian next presented his own 
report as secretary-treasurer. He out- 
lined the organization of the new asso- 
ciation at the convention last year and 
told of its financing. During the year 
pledges to the amount of $23,060 were 
made, of which amount all has been paid 
with the exception of about $1,600. 

The membership committee has been 
very active during the year and a total 
of 640 members was the result of its 
efforts up to 1 p. m. Tuesday. The 
analysis of the membership shows that 
37 states are represented in addition to 
associate members in Canada and Eng- 
land. 

The activity of the officers of the as- 
sociation was indicated by the following 
statistics : 

“During the eleven months up to No- 
vember 30 there have been 16,000 pieces 
of first class mail sent out and 7,000 
pieces of second class mail. Twelve 
state conventions have been attended and 
more than 100 conferences. There have 
been seven meetings of the board of di- 
rectors with an average attendance of 
23 at each meeting. There have been 
three meetings of the executive commit- 
tee. During this period your officers 
have traveled a total of 102,864 miles.” 

The traffic work of the association, Mr. 
Vivian stated, has attracted general in- 
terest throughout the country. The traf- 
fic committee has held several meetings 
during the year to prepare a set of stan- 
dard long distance operating rules that 
would adequately meet the needs of the 
Independent telephore field. This work 
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has been completed and the books are 
now ready to be sent out. 

In the work of formulating the rules 
the traffic committee was assisted by a 
number of interested traffic men, among 
whom were C. E. Doolittle, of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; W. I. Howard, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Martin Umbach, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; C. E. Smith, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and Q. E. Elwell, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

During the year Mr. Vivian attended 
ten operators’ schools in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Missouri, with at- 
tendance of about 1,400 operators. 

Reference was made to the work of 
the service department and it was stated 
that several hundred letters requesting 
information of various kinds were re- 
ceived and answered. A number of the 
typical questions were given as_illus- 
tration of the work of the Service De- 
partment. 

In closing Mr. Vivian stated that the 
association has become a powerful or- 
ganization, actually representing $200,- 
000,000 of actual investment. 

“There has been much good work done 
during the past year,” said Mr. Vivian. 
“The funds of the association have been 
.expended judiciously. The officers, di- 
rectors and committeemen have given of 
their time and money in a_ generous 
manner, and, if a money value was placed 
on the time and thought and actual ex- 
penses which they have given, it would 
amount to many thousands of dollars 
more. 

“For the future, if our association is 
going to do the work that it should do 
and can do—a work that will be commen- 
surate with the industry we represent— 
a larger and more active co-operation 
and support, both morally and_finan- 
cially, must be given.” 

CoMMITTEE REPoRTS. 


L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, Neb., general 
manager of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., presented the report of 
the outside plant committee. He told 
of the conference with Dr. Rosa of the 
United States Bureau of Standards last 
May relative to the proposed national 
electrical safety code. The rules as pre- 
sented at a meeting at Chicago May 29th 
contained two points which were objec- 
tionable. 

The committee, however, could not ob- 
tain assistance from any of the other 
telephone interests in opposing the adop- 
tion of the rules relating to these two 
points, and therefore argued the matter 
alone. The result of the committee’s 
efforts is that a provision has been added 
to the code which permits the use of No. 
12 steel wire on railroad crossings under 
certain conditions in rural districts; also 
the requirements for extra large cross 
arms at railroad crossings have been mod- 
ified so that in rural districts having dry 
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climates where the practice has been es- 
tablished of using 234-in. by 334-in. 
arms in eight and 10-pin lengths, this 
practice may be continued where con- 
ductors are not larger than No. 10 
A. W. G. 

The concessions obtained by the com- 


mittee, Mr. Hurtz stated, avoided un- 
necessary expense to Independent tele- 
phone companies which would have 


amounted to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


THE CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McVey then announced the per- 
sonnel of the various committees as 
follows: 


Reso.utTions: F. B. MacKinnon, chair- 
man, Washington, D. C.; G. W. Robin- 
son, St. Paul, Minn.; Theodore Gary, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. D. Schade, Johns- 
town, Pa.; and S. M. Heller, Louisville, 
Ky. 

NoMINATING: H. Linton Reber, chair- 
man, St. Louis, Mo.; A. F. Adams, Kan- 
sas Citv, Mo.; Geo. W. Fuller, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, 


Wis.; and F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Jupces or Exection: E. C. Blomeyer, 
Waco, Texas; F. V. Newman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; and F. E. Bohn, Ft. 


Wayne, Ind. 

Banguet Tickets: H. O. Leinard, 
Cleveland, Ohio; M. F. Hosea, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; W. W. Johnson, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; H. B. McMeal, Chicago; F. L. 
Eldridge, Chicago; F. J. Heavens, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; F. H. Runkel, Portage, Wis.; 
C. B. Randall, St. Paul, Minn.; Roy 
Owens, Columbus, Ohio; H. L. Harris, 
Rochester, N. Y.; and Paul Woodruff, 
Chicago. 

SERGEANT-AT-ArMS: A. B._ Clarke, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. Edwards, Chi- 
cago; Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Walter Trimm, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; W. F. 
Benoist, Chicago; W. J. Melchers, 
Owosso, Mich.; and H. C. Todd, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

Press: Rollo R. Stevens, chairman, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; H. B. McMeal, Chicago; 
Paul Woodruff, Chicago; A. C. Brokaw, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and A. Smith, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

After the announcing of the commit- 
tees, F. V. Newman, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., presented the report of the traf- 
fic committee. Mr. Newman exhibited 
the new book of operating rules, a copy 
of which had just been received, as evi- 
dence of the committee’s work in formu- 
lating the rules. 

Mr. Newman stated that the book of 
rules used by the Ohio State Telephone 
Co. was used as a basis. He told of 
the good points of the book and gave 
suggestions for its most efficient use. 
In closing, Mr. Newman stated that the 
committee feels that its work has but 
just begun. 
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Upon President McVey asking if there 
were other business to come before the 
convention, W. H. Morrison, of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, took the floor. He ques- 
tioned the right of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s control over local 
telephone companies and stated his be- 
lief that the commission has no right 
to such control. He cited the cost for 
his own and other companies to put in 
effect the commission’s accounting sys- 
tem which he stated is of no advantage. 
He advocated making a test case in order 
to determine the commission’s right in 
the premises. 

D. J. Cable, of Lima, Ohio, told of 
the resolution adopted at the Ohio con- 
vention in regard to this matter. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission as- 


sumed jurisdiction over the local tele- - 


phone companies because of its claim 
that an analogy existed with railroads, 
but such is not the case. The local com- 
pany has no control over rates or prac- 
tices, Mr. Cable stated. It simply loans 
its lines for the purpose of the message. 
The long distance companies cover the 
rates by their. traffic schedules. He con- 
sidered the matter of vital importance to 
the telephone’ companies and that the 
association should take action. 


C. J. Garlow, of Columbus, Neb., told 
of his experiences and agreed with the 
sentiments expressed. Mr. Cable then 
presented a resolution to the effect that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
requested to revise and restrict its defi- 
nition of interstate carriers so as to ex- 
clude all telephone companies, other than 
those doing a long distance business, 
until such time as the courts of the 
United States have determined other- 
wise. Mr. Cable moved its reference to 
the resolutions committee and upon vote, 
the resolution was carried. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


StaTE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS MEET. 


The meeting of officials of the various 
associations on Wednesday morning was 
attended by about 30 presidents and sec- 
retaries of such associations. C. J. Gar- 
low, the president, referred to the or- 
ganization of this body a year ago and 
to the fact that as a result of the organ- 
ization many association secretaries had 
exchanged bulletins, pamphlets, notices 
of meetings and other literature gotten 
out by their respective organizations, and 
that this exchange was very helpful to 
state officers in giving them ideas for 
their own association program and asso- 
ciation activities. 

Several association secretaries reported 
on the plans of work that they were en- 
gaged in carrying on. Considerable dis- 
cussion was engaged in when a motion 
was made to endorse the resolution re- 
lating to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion control, which was offered on the 
floor of the convention. December 5 and 
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referred to the national association's com- 
mittee on resolutions. The motion to en- 
dorse was finally tabled. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, C. J. Garlow, of Columbus; vice- 
president, E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, Tex.; 
secretary-treasurer, C. C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. These officers, together 
with Terry W. Allen, of Jackson, Tenn., 
and T. L. Youmans, of Osawatomie, 
Kan., constitute the executive committee 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Wednesday afternoon session was 
opened shortly after two o'clock by Pres- 
ident McVey, who announced that the 
nominating committee would make its re- 
port. This report was presented by H. 
Linton Reber, of St. Louis, Mo., and was 
accepted subject to other nominations 
being added from the floor. Two other 
names were placed in nomination, after 
which the list of nominations was de- 
clared closed. 

A number of convention announce- 
ments were then made by President 
McVey and Secretary Vivian, after which 
the meeting was turned over to W. H. 
Bryant, of Mobile, Ala., vice-president 
of the association, who acted as chair- 
man. 

TRANSMISSION LINE INTERFERENCES. 

“Interference With Telephone Serv- 
ice by High Power Electric Transmis- 
sion Lines” was the subject of a paper 
presented by L. E.. Hurtz, of Lincoln, 
Neb., general manager of the Lincoln 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Before reading his paper, Mr. Hurtz 
stated that in its preparation he has made 


liberal use of many articles that have been 


printed in technical journals, reports of 
state commissions and various sets of 
specifications and rules. 

Mr. Hurtz outlined the various causes 
and conditions of inductive disturbances 
on telephone lines from power lines. He 
also presented suggestions as to the con- 
struction of lines with reference to power 
lines. The value of balance in power 
circuits, transformer connections and 
transpositions were all discussed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hurtz presented a 
number of preventatives, the application 
of some or all of which in interference 
expected in instances of parallelism, may 
avoid the interference or reduce it to a 
negligible quantity. He advocated a study 
of each other’s problems by power and 
telephone utilities so that both should 
know how its operations affect the other. 

“Remember,” said Mr. Hurtz in clos- 
ing, “adequate separation between the 
lines is the only sure preventative against 
interference in telephone lines from par- 
allel power lines.” Mr. Hurtz’ paper 
will be published in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

The interest in the subject of interfer- 
ence was evidenced by the fact that there 
were over 500 persons in the room and 
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immediately following the conclusion of 
Mr. Hurtz’ address a lively and ex- 
tended discussion ensued. Practical and 
technical points were brought up by the 
various speakers and experiences freely 
given. At times there were several men 
on their feet contending for the privilege 
of speaking. 
Discussion OF INTERFERENCE. 

Among those who participated in the 
discussion were: W. M. Bailey, of Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Clyde O. Trask, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; G. W. Schweer, of Windsor, 
Mo.; E. W. Kellogg, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; G. Hirsch, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Friendly, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; W. H. Polk, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; R. V. Achatz, of the Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; J. N. 
Cadby, of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, Madison; C. C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, Iowa; and W. H. Hay, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

In the discussion by Mr. Friendly it 
was stated that there was room for con- 
structive work in the obtaining of uni- 
form laws in the various states. Some 
strong means should allow the telephone 
companies to obtain relief. The average 
loss sustained in service by telephone 
companies, Mr. Friendly stated, amounts 
to thousands of dollars due to not get- 
ting the greatest efficiency out of the 
lines. 

Mr. Kellogg told of the inductive ef- 
fects and what might be expected in the 
way of induced voltage. His discussion 
was supplemented by Mr. Achatz, who 
cited effects of high voltages on telephone 
lines which had come under his obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Hay suggested that telephone com- 
panies should put their own lines in good 
order before they should expect others 
to do so. 

Mr. Hirsch discussed proper construc- 
tion and told of his experiences in Ohio. 


LEGAL PHASES OF INTERFERENCE, 


“Legal Phases of Transmission Line 
Interference” was the subject of an ex- 
haustive treatise presented by Harold 
L. Beyer, of Grinnell, Iowa. The various 
utilities employing electricity, Mr. Beyer 
pointed out, are licensees of the public. 
As such their legal rights and duties must 
be determined in such a way as to pre- 
serve to the public the enjoyment and 
use of the facilities of each utility. 

Prior use, occupation or franchise 
do not confer an exclusive privilege, but 
the prior occupant has certain, well- 
defined rights which must be respected, 
at least as not connected with public 
travel. This principle underlies decisions 
rendered by courts and public utility com- 
missions. The rights of telephone com- 
panies as regards electric railway and 
light companies were stated by Mr. 
Beyer so far as they have been. deter- 
mined by the courts. 
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In closing Mr. Beyer pointed out the 
desirability of co-operation among the 
owners of electric properties of all kinds 
so that proper construction standards 
may be adopted. Interference with one 
another and hazards may be minimized 
and the fullest measure and variety of 
service be accorded the public. 

Mr. Beyer’s paper will be published in 
full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE. 


In the absence of Dr. Rosa of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, C. J. 
Canada represented the bureau in his stead 
and presented a paper on “The National 
Electrical Safety Code as Affecting Tele- 
phone Practice.” 

Mr. Canada gave a synopsis of the 
code and then told of the need for it. He 
outlined the reasons why the United 
States Bureau of Standards became in- 
terested in the matter and why the bureau 
initiated the code. 

The principles involved in the code rules 
and their more prominent bearings on 
telephone practice were given by Mr. 
Canada, after which he detailed the ap- 
plication to telephone systems and told 
what is contained in the various parts of 
the code. While the code is recommended 
to be adopted at present only for use on 
trial, it is hoped that with co-operation 
of the various interests it will be gen- 
erally adopted. 


Mr. Hurtz, upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Canada’s address, urged that every tele- 
phone man send 40 cents to Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of Circular No. 54 of “The Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code,” so that 
they may try out the rules and inform 
the board of directors as to the results. 

Adjournment was taken at 5:30. 


TRAFFIC CONFERENCE. 


There were about 50 present at the 
traffic conference, held Thursday morn- 
ing. After the meeting had been called 
to order by Chairman F. V. Newman, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary-treasurer 
of the Michigan Independent Telephone 
and Traffic Association, a discussion on 
the “Value of Peg Counts” ensued, led 
by G. K. Gann, of Lincoln, Neb. A dis- 
cussion on the subject of “Lost Toll 
Calls” was led by A. J. Shands, of St. 
Louis, Mo. The handling of information 
calls, call for time, fire alarm locations, 
weather reports, etc., also provoked con- 
siderable discussion. 

J. A. Harrison, of Lima, Ohio, led a 
discussion on “The Two-Ticket and Sin- 
gle-Ticket Method of Handling Toll 
Calls.” The value of operator schools 
was discussed by J. F. Risser, of Park 
Ridge, III. 


TuurspAy AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Thursday afternoon session was 
opened by President McVey, who intro- 
duced Judge N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, 
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Ind. Judge Hunter told of his impres- 
sion of the growth of the telephone busi- 
ness and of his interest in it. 

He stated his gratification with the new 
tendencies of the Independents to concen- 
trate on their own business instead of on 
that of their competitors. 

The report on the election of directors 


“was presented by E. C. Blomeyer, of 


Waco, Tex. The election, which was held 
Wednesday afternoon, resulted as fol- 
lows: 


THREE YEAR TERM: A. F. Adams, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; F. L. Beam, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio; J. B. Earle, Waco, Tex.; E. B. 
Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. R. 
Fuller, Rochester, N. Y.; W. F. Goodrich, 
La Crosse, Wis.; S. G. McMeen, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. 
Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; and E. D. 
Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 

Two YEAR Term: W. H. Bryant, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; P. C. Burns, Chicago; J. C. 
Casler, Dallas, Tex.; H. D. Critchfield, 
Chicago; J. B. Edwards, Chicago; H. L. 
Gary, Kansas City, Mo.; S. M. Heller, 
Louisville, Ky.; W. Roy McCanne, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; C. E. Tarte, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; and Hart F. Farwell, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

One YEAR TERM: Terry W. Allen, 
Jackson, Tenn.; H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, 
lowa; E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill.; F. 
B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; D. S. 
Parker, Panoma, Cal.; Albert Parlett, 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; W. J. Uhl, Logans- 
port, Ind.; W. S. Vivian, Chicago; F. 
H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb.; W. H. Trimm, 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
C. A. Bennett, of Kansas City, who pre- 
sided during the presentation of the va- 
rious papers. 

ACCOUNTING AND ITS VALUE. 


“Modern Accounting” was the subject 
of a very interesting and instructive pa- 
per presented by Arthur A. Andersen, 
of Chicago, professor of accounting at 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Andersen showed the importance 
of accounting in all lines of business, and 
especially in the telephone industry. Pub- 
lic utilities must keep books and records 
on a basis that will give to the regulatory 
commissions all the information regarding 
all income and expenditures of every 
description which are essential to proper 
regulation. — 

The matter of the dollar telephone 
rates was touched upon and the relation 
of accounting to it pointed out. 

Accounting is quite essential if Inde- 
pendent telephone companies desire their 
securities to meet with the same favor as 
other utility securities. The value of pub- 
licity in the matter of financial state- 
ments was discussed. 

In closing, Mr. Andersen stated that 
the first requirements of bond houses is 
that adequate accounting prevails in or- 
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der to serve as a guarantee that proper 
efforts will be made to keep up the in- 
come. Mr. Andersen’s paper will be 
published in full in a future issue. 

Following Mr. Stevens’ address, Geo. 
C. Mathews, of Chicago, formerly in 
charge of the utility rate department of 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
spoke on “Costs of Service.” The ac- 
tual cost of service, as shown to the com- 
missions, Mr. Mathews stated, has been 
a potent factor in securing fair treatment 
for public utilitites. The utility which is 
to secure a fair rate must be prepared to 
show the nature and extent of all ele- 
ments of the cost of service. 

The elements of cost which a telephone 
company must meet, he classified under 
three heads: Return on the investment; 
provision for depreciation; and current 
operating and maintenance expenses. Mr. 
Mathews pointed out that in order to es- 
tablish an investment representation for 
their securities, telephone companies must 
be permitted to earn a liberal return. To 
too greatly limit the return simply makes 
it more difficult for the industry to reach 
a point where a relatively low rate will 
suffice. 

The proper allowance for depreciation 
was discussed in considerable detail by 
Mr. Mathews. This element of cost, he 
said, is of even more fundamental im- 
portance than a fair return on the in- 
vestment, for unless depreciation is pro- 
vided for, there is an actual disappearance 
of assets. 

In closing, Mr. Mathews said that much 
of the objection of subscribers to in- 
creased rates arises from misunderstand- 
ing the nature and amount of the cost 
involved in serving them. The proof, 
both for the subscriber and the commis- 
sion, lies in the actual current expenses, 
the depreciation requirements and a reas- 
onable rate of return which should be 
the rates which will attract outside capi- 
tal to the business. 

In a future issue of TrerepHony, Mr. 
Mathews’ paper will be published in full. 


“GETTING THE BUSINESS.” 


“Getting the Business from the View- 
point of the Larger Companies” was the 
subject of an intensely interesting and 
practical address delivered by Rollo R. 
Stevens, general commercial superintend- 
ent of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 

Mr. Stevens told of great work which 
had been done by the Ohio State Com- 
pany in obtaining new subssribers and 
building up its toll business. He dis- 
cussed the subject from all points of 
view and presented statistics to back up 
all his contentions. 

Concluding his address, Mr. Stevens 
said: “Improve your gross income dur- 
ing 1917. First, cultivate the old spirit 
of Independent telephony—why your com- 
pany is operating—what has been done 
by it—what it has done for the com- 
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munity. Get the public friendly if possi- 
ble.” 

When Mr. Stevens finished his ad- 
dress, his hearers were convinced that 
there was no question about his ability 
to get the business. The paper will be 
presented in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


Tue New ADVERTISING. 


The next paper on the program was 
presented by Roy D. Mock, of Chicago, 
on the subject, “The New Advertising.” 

“The old order of advertising,” Mr. 
Mock stated, “was deceitful, whereas the 
new advertising is truthful and honor- 
able.” The value of advertising knowl- 
edge—that is, getting things down in black 
and white before spending any money— 
was clearly brought out. 

The appropriation for advertising, the 
length and frequency of advertisements, 
were discussed. In closing, Mr. Mock 
stated that the new advertising is adver- 
tising based on facts and truthfulness. 
His paper will appear in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

' Tue SMatt EXxcHANce. 


“Getting the Business in an Exchange 
of 3,000,” was the subject of the paper 
presented by P. M. Ferguson of Mankato, 
Minn., manager of the Mankato Citizens 
Telephone Co. 

“First,” he said, “I think the subject of 
this paper should be altered to read, ‘How 
we secured the business in an exchange af 
3,000,’ as I don’t think there are any 
fixed rules, or system, for getting the 
business that will apply to all companies 
in all communities. Each community has 
its own peculiar conditions and difficul- 
ties and therefore my remarks should be 
more of a historical nature rather than 
to attempt to expound any new theory or 
system for acquiring business. 

What I am about to relate to you is in 
brief a history of our experiences from 
the date of the organization of our com- 
pany up to the present time, setting forth 
a few of the more important conditions 
we had to meet with and how we met 
them. 

In the year of 1898 when the Mankato 
Citizens Telephone Co. was organized, 
the Bell company was in full possession 
of Mankato and vicinity, in its then state 
of development, with about 150 telephones 
in Mankato and no rural connections. It 
absolutely refused to develop the rural 

istrict. 

The Mankato Citizens Telephone Co. 

vas not organized with the sole idea of 

ntering the field for profit, but as the 
nly way left open for the telephone 
sers to get relief from the intolerable 
onditions and wretched service rendered 

v the Bell company. 

An appeal had ‘been made to the man- 

gement of the Bell company but was 

et with a flat refusal to better condi- 
ions. An appeal was then made to the 
vcople of Mankato to subscribe for stock 
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in a new company. Notwithstanding the 
fact that everyone was disgusted with the 
conditions as they then existed, they were 
loath to put money into any project that 
was to compete with the great Bell com- 
pany. 

The promoters of the new company, 
two of the best business men in Mankato, 
conceived the idea of calling a mass meet- 
ing to which the public was invited, and 
their plans made known to them. Enough 
stock was subscribed for to organize. The 
next move was to elect from among their 
number a board of directors—men of such 
sterling character as to inspire confidence 
in the new project. 

This then [I think is a concrete example 
of a good foundation for any organiza- 
tion which is to depend upon the public 
for its support—to have men at the head 
of it in whom the public has implicit faith 
as to their integrity. The day is past 
when public relations can be lost sight of. 
Any telephone company that wishes to 
get the business must never lose sight 
of it, but do all that it can to cement these 
relations with the public. This fact, 
alone, with our company has aided more 
in our success than any combination of 
facts. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK. 


The next move on the part of the board 
of directors was the distribution of stock 
in and about Mankato. Men and women 
of influence in the community were sought 
out and invited to become stockholders 
ir the new company, one of the wisest 
moves that the officers ever made. It 
was this wide distribution of stock which 
defeated the hopes of the Bell telephone 


company of ever securing a monopoly in: 


Mankato again. 

One has but to experience the wun- 
scrupulous campaign that the Bell com- 
pany launched against us to appreciate 
the advantage of having a great number 
of stockholders well distributed through- 
out your territory. A Bell representa- 
tive was heard to remark that they could 
not get into our territory with a can 
opener. 

This same plan was used in developing 
the rural districts, each farmer being re- 
quired to take stock in the company in 
order to secure the service. This not 
only secured the capital for building the 
lines but also added another booster for 
the company—one who took an active in- 
terest in the company’s affairs. 

Ours is a rural community, the city be- 
ing largely dependent upon the farmers, 
so you can readily see what an influence 
we brought to bear on the merchants in 
town. 

I well remember when we raised our 
rates the last time. The Bell solicitors 
were busy with their cut-throat rates and 
oily arguments. It was only necessary, 


when a merchant was tempted by them 
tc remove our telephone, just to flash a 
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list of our rural stockholders before him 
—that always had the desired effect and 
never failed. 


ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS’ DINNER. 

In order to stimulate the interest of the 
stockholders in the company, the officers 
instituted the plan of having an annual 
banquet at the same time as the annual 
stockholders’ meeting at the company’s 
expense. 

You would be surprised, were you to 
attend one of these meetings, by the 
numbers in attendance and the interest 
manifested. The cards are all laid on the 
table at these meetings—there is no deal- 
ing from the bottom in our organization. 
Each stockholder is entitled to, and exer- 
cises his right to speak right out in meet- 
ing, giving his or her ideas, as the case 
may be, or to criticize the company’s 
officers just as they desire. 

STOCKHOLDERS SECURE SUBSCRIBERS. 

It is at these meetings that the officers 
of the company brush elbows and get bet- 
ter acquainted with the stockholders, for- 
mulating their plans for the next year, 
organizing the stockholders in their dif- 
ferent communities to take an active in- 
terest in securing new subscribers. 

Last year, each stockhoider pledged 
himself to secure a new subscriber. 
From the number we have gained this 
year I believe each one has kept his 
pledge. 

This, then, in a nutshell is the secret 
of how we secured the business in our 
territory, and the same system is em- 
ployed today. Whenever the Bell com- 
pany starts on a rampage, we grab our 
big stick—the stockholders—and start 
after them. And we haven't lost a battle 
yet! 

We do very little advertising and very 
little soliciting. The money saved in this 
way is expended in bettering the service 
and giving to our subscribers special ser- 
vices, such as furnishing weather reports, 
election returns and important news 
events. We find the best advertisement 
we can possibly have is a satisfied sub- 
scription list. In this way each subscriber 
becomes in a measure a solicitor. 

GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

On account of a great amount of ad- 
vertising that the Bell telephone company 
does all over the country, a stranger com- 
ing to our town, unless he has had an 
Independent telephone in his old loca- 
tion, is very apt to take a Bell telephone 
unless we can get to him first. 

In order to circumvent this, we have 
cultivated a close friendship with the 
draymen and real estate men—in fact sev- 
eral of them are stockholders. The re- 
sult is that a stranger no more than gets 
to town than we are informed of it. In 
most cases he has been prepared and all 
that is necessary is to ask him to sign 
the contract. 
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The newcomer to town is the only 
prospect we devote very much time to. 
In order to be sure to convey the glad 
tidings to him that there is an Independ- 
ent telephone company in Mankato, we do 
some advertising in the movie theatres 
and street cars. I have found both to 
be of value and have had direct returns 
from each. 

Our development in Mankato is approx- 
imately one telephone to every five per- 
sons—about four telephones to our com- 
petitor’s one, so that no person but one 
not acquainted with the telephone situa- 
tion would make the mistake of subscrib- 
ing for the other telephone. 


Tue Brst Business-GETTER. 


Summing up, I believe our best busi- 
ness-getter has been the support we have 
obtained from our stockholders, and the 
fact that we have kept faith with the 
public and have won their support by 
giving them a square deal.” 

After Mr. Ferguson's address a few 
announcements were made and the session 
then adjourned. 

THE BANQUET. 

The largest attended banquet of any 
Independent association was held Thurs- 
day evening, there being over 500 present. 
The large number of ladies in attendance 
was a noticeable feature and was referred 
to by several of the speakers. 

Contrary to the usual custom, the toast- 
master, Manford Savage, of Champaign, 
Ill., was presented by President McVey 
before the banqueters were seated. In- 
vocation was given by-Rev. Abel M. 
White, of Chicago, after which all joined 
in singing America, led by one of the 
members of the Beulah Buck Quartet Co. 

During the frogress of the banquet 
songs were sung. The songs of the vari- 
ous states by their representatives were 
a feature. The Ohio song was led by 
Rollo R. Stevens, of Columbus; Iowa by 
Chas. C. Deering; and Indiana by M. F. 
Hosea. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Rufus A. White, of Chicago, who took 
the place of John D. Shoop, who was un- 
able to be present. Dr. White spoke on 
“Universal Compulsory Military Train- 
ing,” and strorgly voiced his sentiments 
relative to the spirit of preparedness. 
After an introduction by Manford Sav- 
age of the past presidents of the associa- 
tion, Harold L. Beyer, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
spoke kriefly ard then the assemblage en- 
joyed an excellent program of songs and 
readings by the Beulah Buck Quartet Co. 

Directors RE-ELECT OLp OFFICERS. 

The board of directors held an organ- 
ization. meeting on Friday morning, at 
which time all tHe old officers were re- 
elected, their names being given on an- 
‘ther page of this issue. The meeting was 
adjourned. until Saturday morning. In 
next week’s issue of TELEPHONY a full 
report of the meeting will appear. 
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THE CONCLUIING SESSION. 


The last session of the convention 
Friday afternoon was opened about 2:30 
by E. B. Fisher, who announced the re- 
election of President McVey. Mr. Mc- 
Vey then took the chair and stated that 
Mr. Fisher had also’ been re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
that the other officers had also been re- 
elected. 

President McVey then called upon Mr. 
MacKinnon to present the report of the 
resolutions committee. Before this was 
done, however, E. D. Schade, of Johns- 
town, Pa., moved that each resolution 
be read and considered separately. This 
motion was adopted. 

Mr. MacKinnon then read the resolu- 
ticns in the order in which they appear 
on the following page. Considerable de- 
bate followed the reading of the first 
resolution—that relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

J. C. Sullivan, of the Creston Mutual 
Telephone Co., Creston, Iowa, opposed 
the resolution and moved that it be 
tabled. G. W. Schweer, of Windsor, 
Iowa, seconded his motion, although his 
reasons for opposing were different from 
those of Mr. Sullivan. Theodore Gary. 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. F. Adams, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; A. S. Hall, Redfield, S. 
D.; Manford Savage, of Champaign, 
Ill.; F. L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
end A. Graham, of Canton, Ohio, spoke 
in favor of the resolution. 

President McVey then put the motion 
to table the resolution to vote and it was 
lost. The motion to adopt the resolution 
was then voted upon and carried. After 
some debate the second and third resolu- 
tions were adopted. The remaining res- 
olvtions were all adopted unanimously. 
A motion was then made to adopt all the 
resolutions as a whole. This was car- 
ried after a change was made in the 
wording of the second resolution, upon 
the suggestion of H. D. Critchfield, of 
Chicago, to make it stronger. 

Pres. McVey then announced that the 
addresses scheduled would be given. 


GOVERNMENTS AND RURAL TELEPHONES. 


The first address of the session was 
on the subject, “The Rural Telephone 
in Europe and America,” by Frank G. 
Odell, of Omaha, Neb. Mr. Odell pre- 
sented a number of facts which in their 
entirety show the inadvisability of gov- 
ernment ownership. Statistics were pre- 
sented showing the limited extent of de- 
velopment of rural telephony in Euro- 
pean countries under public ownership 
as compared with its development in 
America under private ownership. 

The examples cited by Mr. Odell were 
a revelation of the limitations which 
inhere in bureaucratic methods of old- 
world civilization. The lack of  busi- 
ness methods in our own government 
was brought out in order to show that 









the postoffce department of this country 
would not be any more efficient than the 
postoffice departments of foreign gov- 
ernments. Mr. Odell’s paper will be 
published in full in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS. 

The next speaker was Dr. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, of Chicago, who spoke on the 
subject, “Character Analysis of Your 
Man by a Practical Method.” 


Dr. Fitzgerald pointed out that in the 
last decade popular writers of news- 
paper and magazine articles frequently 
have used the word “Temperament” as 
a term to designate some mental trait 
or specific talent. 


Thus a man who is of slow and de- 
liberate mental action, who has his emo- 
tions well under control, and who is 
also a capable thinker, is referred to as 
possessing a judicial temperament. An- 
other person who has the faculties of 
imitation, human nature or intuition, and 
love of approbation highly developed, 
with an exuberance of emotion, is 
spoken of as possessing a theatrical or 
dramatic temperanent, etc. 


The word “temperament” used in a 
more scientific manner—that is to say, 
phrenologically speaking—stated Dr. 
Fitzgerald, indicates something definite 
and practical to be observed and under- 
stood. 

In the study of a man three great 
classes of organs are dealt with: First, 
the brain and nervous system; second, 
the bones, ligaments, and muscles; third, 
the organs within the body that convert 
food into blood, oxygenate and circulate 
it throughout the body, and eliminate the 
wastes and poisons. 

The first set of organs is termed the 
mental or thought-producing; the sec- 
ond, the motive or action-producing; and 
the third, the vital or feeling. 

While each human being must possess 
these three sets of organs in order to be 
endowed with life, unfortunately, said the 
speaker, the average person does not 
possess a balanced proportion of them. 
Usually one set is greatly in the lead of 
the other two, though many possess two 
sets of organs in excellent endowment 
and power with the third much weaker. 
These three temperaments or classes 
have a definite relation to the brain pro- 
portion. The frontal lobes of the brain, 
which are now recognized as the seats 
of perception, of memory, of abstract 
percepts and concepts, of imagination 
and ‘reason, sare really the chief elements 
of the mental temperament. The central 
region of the brain, measuring it from 
cne ear up over the crown of the head 
to the other ear, covers that portion of 
the brain in which have been found to 
be situated the motor centers for ‘the 
movement of the muscles, also a small 

(Continued on page 53.) 











Strong Resolutions Are Adopted 


Whereas, section 1 of the amendment 
to section 7, approved June 18, 1910, of 
the act entitled “An Act to Regulate 
Commerce” and subsequent amendments 
purport to include and define only tele- 
phone . . . companies, “engaged in send- 
ing messages from one state, territory or 
district of the United States to any other 
state, territory or district in the United 
States” as common carriers within the 
meaning and purpose of the act, and fur- 
ther provides that the “provisions of this 
act shall not apply .. .” to the transmis- 
sion of messages by telephone and tele- 
graph or cable wholly within one state 
and not transmitted to or from a foreign 
country from or to any state or territory, 
as aforesaid, and 

Whereas, the appointed 
and exercising the duties of regulation 
prescribed under said act has failed to 
discriminate in the matter of requiring 
reports, between telephone companies 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
those the business of which is confined 
tc a single state and not contemplated 
within the definition of said act, and 

Whereas, the making of these reports 
required by the commission other than 
those carrying long-distance messages, 
are burdensome, a duplication and re- 
quiring the services of specialists in their 
preparation without compensating results, 
and 

Whereas, the public utilities commis- 
sions of the several states have been 
created and constituted for the purpose 
of regulating all intrastate carriers and 
commerce and to perform the same func- 
tions for local companies as is sought to 
be performed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for interstate carriers and 
commerce. 


commission 


Protest TO INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
it is the sense of this convention that 
said commission be requested to revise 
and restrict its definition of interstate 
carriers so as to exclude all telephone 
companies other than those doing a long- 
distance interstate business, until such 
time as the courts of the United States 
have determined otherwise, and if neces- 
sary that the Congress of the United 
States be asked to so amend said act as 
to exclude telephone co-npanies other 
than those engaged in long-distance toll 
business from the provisions of said act. 





Whereas, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in its letter of December 
19, 1913, to the Attorney General did 
agree to cease its efforts to monopolize 
the telephone of the United 
States; and among other things did also 
agree to promptly make arrangements 


business 


under which the public using telephones 
not operated by the Bell system could 
secure toll service over its lines, and 

Whereas, the Attorney General, in his 
letter of the same date, acknowledging 
this commitment, expressed his under- 
standing of the agreement in the follow- 
ing words: “Your frank negotiations in 
respect to these matters compel the belief 
that what you propose will be carried 
out in good faith; and it seems to me 
clear that such action on your part will 
establish conditions under which there 
will be full opportunity throughout the 
country for competition in the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by wire,” and 

Whereas, the President in his letter, of 
the same date, to the Attorney General 
expressed his understanding of the intent 
of the commitment in these words: “It 
is very gratifying that the company 
should thus volurtiteer to adjust its busi- 
ness to the conditions of competition,” 
and 

Whereas, the conditions under which 
the A. T. & T. Co. will permit the 
“Independent companies” to secure for 
their subscribers toll service over the 
lines are so onerous and discriminatory 
that they have proven prohibitive, al- 
though a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the A. T. & T. Co. and 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, after exhaustive study and 
visiting many of the larger cities of the 
country, found no equipment or traffic 
obstacles or difficulties which could not 
be readily overcome, and 


Whereas, nearly three years have 
elapsed without obtaining arrangements 
under which all Independent companies 
could, with fairness and equity to their 
subscribers and themselves, secure toll 
service over the lines of the American 
company. 


PRESIDENT WILSON APPEALED To. 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
this, the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in convention assem- 
bled in the city of Chicago, IIl., on this 
8th day of December, 1916, and repre- 
senting its members in 35 states of the 
Union and several million people using 
their service, do respectfully petition the 
President of the United States to take 
further notice of the aforesaid letter 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to the end that the intent of 
the commitment may be fulfilled rather 
than its provisos, and do respectfully 
appeal to the. Attorney General to take 
such action as will give full force and 
effect to the spirit of the said letter and 
require the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to provide all other telephone 
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companies with toll service over its lines 
without discrimination and under the 
same terms as are made with any other 
company. 

And Be It Further Resolved, that the 
secretary of this convention be and here- 
by is instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the President and to the 
Attorney General. 

Whercas, the United States Independent 
Telephone Association is interested in 
the proper valuation of telephone proper- 
ties by federal, state and municipal au- 
thorities and believes that the establish- 
ment of certain general principles as the 
bases of those valuations is necessary and 
desirable, 

Basis oF ALL VALUATIONS. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved at this 
annual meeting of the members of the 
association that in the opinion of the 
association the basis of all valuations of 
telephone properties should be: 

First. The actual cost of those proper- 
ties where complete records exist showing 
such costs. 

Second. In the absence of such records 
of cost, then the value should be based 
upon the cost of reproducing the proper- 
ties based on average or trend prices. 





Whereas, the Western Electric Co. con- 
tinues its unfair competitive practice of 
soliciting orders from and selling ap- 
paratus and equipment to Independent 
operating companies, while the manufac- 
turers of Independent equipment have no 
opportunity to sell their product to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiary companies, and 

Whereas, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., an operating telephone 
company, is by virtue of its ownership 
of the Western Electric Co. itself, in 
fact, in the business of manufacturing 
and selling apparatus in the open market 
while refusing to buy apparatus and 
equipment in that same market, 


Betit-W. E. Co. ComBInatIon. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, by 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association assembled in convention in 
the city of Chicago, Ill, December 8, 
1916, that such sales of apparatus by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
are unfair and contrary to public policy 
and that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. should be required to 
divest itself of its control of the West- 
ern Electric Co. and purchase its needed 
equipment in the open market, or should 
be required to desist from manufacturing 
telephone apparatus through the Western 
Electric Co. for general sale in the com- 
petitive market; and that copies of this 
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resolution be filed with the Department 
of Justice and Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 





Whereas, the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association has declared 
its belief that it is contrary to public 
policy and the anti-trust laws of the 
nation for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries to ac- 
quire by purchase, or otherwise, Inde- 
pendent non-competitive telephone proper- 
ties, 

REAFFIRMS FORMER DECLARATION. 
“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
this association re-affirms its declaration 
and hereby instructs its board of directors 
to make use of every possible means to 
aid in the enforcement of existing laws 
Icoking to the prevention of such trans- 
actions. In the event existing laws 
are not sufficient to provide adequate 
protection to the public against any such 
attempts to monopolize the telephone 
business of the country, then the directors 
of this association are instructed to use 
every possible means to secure such legis- 
lation as will provide adequate protection. 





Whereas, by action of its board of 
directors the United States Independent 
Telephone Association is on record with 
the Department of Justice as being in 
favor of the strict enforcement of all 
anti-trust laws as applied to the telephone 
industry. 

Enporses AssocrATIoNn’s Poticy. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, by 
this annual meeting of the members of 
the association that the association en- 
dorses and approves the action of its 
board of directors and instructs the board 
of directors that it is the disire of the 
association that the policy so expressed 
be adhered to during the ensuing year, 
and that every resource of the association 
be utilized in supporting the association’s 
position and contention in these particular 
matters and in protecting the telephone 
industry and the public generally from 
the intolerable conditions that are sure 
to result if any attempts to monopolize 
the telephone business of the country be 
successful. 





Whereas, the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, by resolution 
adopted December 8, 1916, has declared 
its belief that the Western Electric Co. 
is guilty of unfair competitive practices 
through its relationship to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and because 
of such belief the association refuses to 
permit the said Western Electric Co. to 
participate in and exhibit at the conven- 
tions of the association. 

Suacests AssocrATIons Bar W. E. Co. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
the association suggest to all Independent 
telephone associations the propriety and 
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justice of similar refusals by those asso- 
ciations. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
appreciation of the association to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for send- 
ing representatives of its cost division 
and statistical department. It is stated 
in the resolutions that their attendance 
enabled the members to obtain valuable 
information and advice as to accounting 
and reporting matters. 

Another resolution expressed regret at 
the absence of Samuel G. McMeen, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and instructed the chair- 
man of the board of directors to send, 
on the association’s behalf, a telegram 
to Mr. McMeen telling him how much 
his presence at the convention was 
missed. 

Thanks were extended to the director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards for 
the services and presence of the bureau’s 
representative. 

The secretary was directed to express 
the thanks and appreciation of the asso- 
ciation to the various speakers who ad- 
dressed the sessions, to the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce for its co-opera- 
tion, to the hotel management, officers 
of the association, association members, 
and others who contributed to making 
the convention a success. 


Greatest Convention Ever Held. 
(Continued from page 51.) 
portion of this part of the brain is de- 
voted to receiving sensations from the 
body. This region of the head will be 
found largest in those who possess the 
motive element of temperament in the 
lead, and it corresponds to the ears, cheek 
bones and to the nose. From the eyebrows 
downward, including the upper jaw, 
would be the motive region of the face. 
The back head or brain forming the 
back portion of the head, has to do 
with the feelings and emotions. This, 
together with a very small portion of 
the brain just forward of the center of 
the ear, adjoining it in fact, constitutes 
the seat of the appetites, the affections 
and the emotional feelings. In the face 
it is manifest from the nose down, in- 

cluding the lips and the lower jaw. 

The brain areas control the functions 
of the organs within the body or what 
are termed the vital organs. 

By proportioning the head and face 
in this manner, one can see which areas 
of the brain and the face are predomi- 
nant and accordingly perceive the re- 
lation of the feelings, the will, and the 
intellect. An accurate estimate, then, 
can be made of an individual’s leading 
elements of mind and personality by 
studying the head and face in this man- 
ner and their manifestations in the body. 

A person can be selected, Dr. Fitz- 
gerald stated, to fill a certain position 
because of the need of one of these par- 
ticular sets of faculties being required 
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over the other two groups. However, 
a person possessing a well-balanced state 
of these three groups of organs can be 
selected with the feeling that such a 
person will be an all-round individual— 
one who can fit well in almost any po- 
sition and meet circumstances as _ they 
may arise without doing the wrong thing. 

On the other hand, the employer must 
fill each particular position with the kind 
of faculties and talents required to do 
that work. Thus a round peg must be 
selected for a round hole, and a square 
peg for a square hole. 

SELECTING TELEPHONE MEN. 

As a general proposition, the president 
or general manager of a telephone com- 
pany should possess a well-balanced tem- 
perament, with experience and education 
that would develop his reflective faculties 
and his ability to reason broadly and 
to inaugurate a far-sighted policy. 

The active manager should possess the 
mental element of temperament first, 
with the motive second in his organiza- 
tion. A man of this makeup would be 
quick to perceive the human interest and 
demands made upon him by subscribers 
and the employes under his direction, 
and would have motive power enough 
to make him highly executive. His train- 
ing and education should be along busi- 
ness lines of thought and action. 

The telephone engineer should possess 
a fairly even balance of the mental and 
motive elements of temperament, having 
a predominance of the faculties of per- 
ception and construction, with a techni- 
cal education. 

The wire chief should have a predom- 
inance of the mental element of temper- 
ament. The troubleman should possess 
a motive-vital organization, thus giving 
him action first and social adaptability 
second. 

The commercial superintendent should 
lave a vital-mental temperament, giving 
him naturally strong social tendencies, 
mixing ability with the capacity for 
quickness of reflection and intuition. This 
would give him the ability to keep abreast 
with commercial progress end to under- 
stand the desires and demands of those 
with whom he has to do business. 

Hiring and firing is a waste of talent, 
as well as money. It is a destructive 
process in the constitution of an or- 
ganization. A careful study of the in- 
dividual’s natural tendencies and capac- 
ities, together with his education and ex- 
perience, will eliminate much of the fric- 
tion and waste which is now so preva- 
lent in every organization that it is con- 
ceded to be a serious leakage and ob- 
struction in the conduct of business. 

Modern business, being constructively 
aggressive, said Dr. Fitzgerald, requires 
to be conducted along progressive lines 
of thought and action. The attitude that 
it won’t work is the attitude of the stand- 
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pat individual who will lose out in com- 
petition with the man who is willing to 
test the proposition. In the language of 
St. Paul: “Prove all things and hold 
fast to that which is true.” 
THE DeEsIccATOR AND Its UsEs. 
The last paper on the program was pre- 


sented by S. Webb, Shanghai, China, en-, 


gineer of the Shanghai Mutual Telephone 
Co. He presented a most interesting pa- 
per on the subject, “The Desiccator and 
Its Uses.” 

Mr. Webb described the types of 
desiccators, or dry air pumps, which are 
used in England as a remedy for dealing 
with low insulation in lead covered tele- 
phone cables. The paper was read late 
in the afternoon and many who attended 
the convention did not hear it. It was as 
follows: 


“One always likes to hear of other 
methods of dealing with similar troubles 
to one’s own in other lands. 

Although the desiccator has been in use 
for many years in Britain as a remedy 
for dealing with low insulation in lead 
covered telephone cables, I understand 
that its operation and effect is not gen- 
erally known in America. So I propose, 
therefore, to give a brief description of 
the plant, the various uses to which it 
may be put, and some practical instances 
of its efficiency. 

The desiccator, or dry air pump, may 
be divided into three classes: 

(a). The stationary or fixed type, such 
as is installed in telephone exchanges as 
part of the equipment. 

(b). The portable desiccator, motor- 
driven. 

(c). The portable desiccator, man-han- 


dled. 


PRINCIPLE OF DEsSICATOR. 

The principle on which the apparatus is 
arranged is such that ordinary air may 
be taken from the atmosphere, as much 
moisture as possible extracted from it, 
and applied at such a pressure to paper- 
core lead covered cables. This, while not 
great enough to damage the lead sheath- 
ing, is yet strong enough to set up a 
steady circulation throughout its length. 
The super-dry nature of the air so cir- 
culated will then very readily pick up 
moisture until its normal percentage is 
regained. 

Where a stationary plant is installed, 
each cable has a lead pipe and cock per- 
manently attached which connects it to 
the compressor of the machine, so that in 
this way, any cable can be treated at a 
moment’s notice. In Shanghai, we pump 
dry air into our cables every morning for 
about two hours, just to keep the insula- 
tion well up. 

It may be thought that it would be a 
difficult matter to drive air through a 
cable where the wires are so tightly bound 
together. But this is not found to be the 
case. 


A pressure of 20 Ibs. is found suf- 
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ficient as a general rule, although the dis- 
tance to which it would be possible to 
drive the air would differ in different 
makes of cables. 

Air vents in the form of screw caps 
by means of which connection can also be 
made with the portable pumps, if neces- 
sary, are let in the cable at various points, 
usually on the sleeve of a joint, or in 
the sheath of the cable just below a pot- 
head. 

These vents normally have a tin disc 
soldered over the hole, which is removed 
at the point it is desired to let the air 
escape. If, for instance, the cable is 
known to be damp in a certain section 
some distance away from the exchange, 
a portable desiccator would connect up 
to the air nozzle in the center of the 
length, and the air vents on either side 
would be opened. Or if the cable was 
showing general low insulation through- 
out its length, then the air vent at the 
farther end would be opened and the dry 
air pumped direct from the exchange. 

FoLLtow1nG Up Dryinc Process. 

This drying process in a very damp and 
fairly long cable can be very readily fol- 
lowed up by means of a small mirror, 
which may be held over the vents at va- 
rious points. 

Ordinary air as taken from the atmos- 
phere, unless of a very low humidity, will 
usually, if forced against a mirror, leave 
a little “breath.” But desiccated air will 
on the other hand make the mirror ex- 
ceptionally bright, and an experienced eye 
can distinguish pretty well at a glance if 
the air escaping from the vent holes is 
damp or dry. 


Thus, by starting from the distant end 
of the cable where the air by means of 
the mirror will be found to be moisture 
laden, and working back towards the 
desiccator, a point will be reached where 
the mirror remains absolutely bright. This 
point will gradually travel towards the 
end of the cable, the time taken, depend- 
ing of course on the degree and extent 
of the dampness in it. If tests be made 
with the megger at the same time, it will 
be seen that as the bright spot travels, so 
does the insulation rise in proportion. 

Desiccating, as applied to lead covered 
telephone cables, has other uses also. It 
is the custom when laying new cables to 
seal them up with a pressure gauge in- 
serted at each end. Air is then pumped 
until the gauge at the farthest end from 
the pump reads about 20 lbs: The cock 
is then closed. When both gauges in- 
dicate that the pressure is evenly dis- 
tributed, the readings are noted, and the 
cable kept sealed and the gauges exam- 
ined for any loss in pressure after from 
12 to 24 hours. 

By this method the existence of pin- 
holes and insipient leakages that would 
possibly cause trouble at some distant 
date, is easily detected. 
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In the case of a leakage, the plumber 
tests all his joints with soapy water while 
pressure is kept up in the cable, and any 
cracks or defective plumbing can thus be 
easily found and put right. 

The desiccator is a valuable acquisition 
when the insulation in an important cable 
is dropping, and dropping, and the trou- 
ble men can find no definite fault. The 
dry air besides providing a means by 
which pinholes and cracks may be found, 
gradually dries out the damp places, and 
brings the insulation up to its normal 
level, while the fault is being located. 

The effective distance covered by dry 
air pumping depends on various factors 
such as: 

(a). Degree of dampness in cable. 

(b). Air space in cable. 

(c). Leakages from cable heads, etc. 

(d). Other local conditions. 


While not prepared to give actual fig- 
ures, I do recall having a case in England 
some years ago in which a certain trunk 
cable between Corydon and Sutton in 
the county of Surrey had periodical 
lapses in which the insulation would drop 
to one to 1.5 megohms on many of the 
wires. It was a 112-pr. cable and had an 
inside diameter of about 1% ins. 

Desiccators on those occasions would 
be applied at each exchange end and an 
air nozzle removed at a point midway as 
an outlet. This used to be kept up for 
sometimes two or three days and some- 
times three or four days, during which 
time the insulation of the bad wires which 
previously read one megohm would rise 
to 10 or 12 megohms. The distance be- 
tween these exchanges would be about 
eight miles. The pressure applied at each 
end was 25 lIbs., and it is not usual to 
apply more than 20 to 25 Ibs. under 
ordinary circumstances. 


There are three essential parts to a 
complete desiccator outfit: 


(a). The pump providing the pressure. 
The pumps provided in large exchanges 
are usually electrically-driven with four 
short-stroke pistons working on an ec- 
centric. These pumps will give a 60-lb. 
pressure, but are provided with a blow- 
off cock which is usually adjusted to op- 
erate at 30 Ibs. 

(b). The cylinder or cylinders contain- 
ing bags or trays of calcium chloride. 
The cylinders, usually four, are so coupled 
in series that the air enters at the bottom 
and leaves at the top. Each contains 
either a series of trays or else a net mus- 
lin bag into which the calcium crystals 
are placed. 

(c). The compressor into which the 
dry air is collected and from which it is 
distributed. The compressor is provided 
with a pressure gauge and stop cocks. 
Pipes connected with the compressor, be- 
sides being connected to the cables, are 
also run in the vicinity of the various 
apparatus racks and switch sections. 
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Cocks are provided at intervals so that 
by means of flexible tubes, every part of 
the equipment can be blown out with dry 
air when necessary. In Shanghai, this is 
part of the daily routine. By this means, 
dust has but very little chance of ac- 
cumulating, and the deteriorating effects 
of humidity on the plant, to which we 
are peculiarly subjected, are minimized to 
a great extent. 

A word of interest might be said in 
conclusion as regards the portable des- 
sicator, motor-driven. The latest design 
in England, four years ago, provided a 
clutch by which the motor could be 
thrown out of mesh and coupled up to a 
capstan by means of which street cables 
could be drawn in, and various other 
work done which ordinarily calls for 
heavy labor. 


The air pressure provided by desiccators 
can also be utilized for doing other work 
such as forcing compound into potheads, 
etc.” 


GREAT CONVENTION ADJOURNED. 
Upon conclusion of Mr. Webb’s ad- 
dress President McVey brought the 
meeting to a close with a few remarks, 
as the hour was quite late. 


Meeting of Western District of 

the Central Home Company. 

The Western district of the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
represented by 75 members of the operat- 
ing section ‘at the meeting held in Pa- 
ducah on the day following the district 
convention of the Southern States asso- 
ciation. It was one of the best meetings 
in the history of the operators’ move- 
ment of the Central Home. First there 
was a stimulating paper on “The West- 
ern District”, by Miss Willie Stephenson, 
chief operator at Marion, Ky. This, be- 
sides being a direct challenge to the Cen- 
tral and Eastern districts, was full of 
“pep” and had the operators present en- 
thused from the start. 


A demonstration of toll line service 
was another feature. This was based on 
the system used at the Indianapolis 
school, four telephones (magneto instru- 
ments) being used, the calling and an- 
swering stations and two subscriber sta- 
tions. This demonstration was conducted 
by Miss Dorris Duncan, of Paducah; 
Clayde Stephenson, of Bowling 
Green, and Miss Maude Jorboe, of 
Owensboro. 


After the demonstrations operators 
were called to the stations, while Warren 
M. Paine, assistant superintendent of the 
Central Home, and others, tried to con- 
fuse them. Mr. Pajne is planning to 
make these toll line schools a part of the 
operators’ meetings hereafter and will 
provide miniature switchboards so that 
more realism can be put into this work. 

Most of the day was spent by the visit- 


Miss 
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ing operators in inspecting the operation 
of the Paducah exchange and in sight. 
seeing trips. 

There was a conference of the chief 
operators in the late afternoon and at 
7 o'clock the visitors assembled at the 
Palmer House for the banquet. 


After a sumptuous meal the tables were 
cleared and removed and the operators’ 
meeting was held in the dining room. 
B. Y. Chambers, district manager, Mr. 
Payne and other officials, gave general 
talks, in addition to which papers were 
presented by several operators. Miss 
Stephenson, however, carried off the hon- 
ors. Her address in part was as follows: 

“The Central Home telephone system is 
composed of three districts: Eastern, 
Central and Western, and I name them in 
this order, not that the Western is last, 
but from force of habit and precedent. 
To put it in the vernacular, the Western 
district is around here. The best district 
and the Western district are synonymous 
terms. 

We, one and all, down here in the 
‘pennyrile’ have reason to be proud of 
our organization and of our standing in 
the Central Home system. The two dis- 
tricts that lie between us and the rising 
sun have until recently looked on us 
with an eye of scorn, but not so now, for 
they have at last awakened from their 
slumbers and realize that they will have 
to ‘go some’ to keep up with the pace 
we are setting. Now, instead of looking 
on us with scorn, they look on us with 
envy, and long for the olden times. The 
spirit of rivalry injected into our veins 
by the Louisville office has taken effect, 
results have been accomplished and we 
are now ready to enter any race they 
start. 

To a certain extent we are handi- 
capped. The combined population of the 
towns we serve is less than 60,000; we 
have no broad, fertile bluegrass lands 
around us; no great manufacturing con- 
cerns to use our service; but from a per- 
centage standpoint we are as good as 
the best and better than the rest. 

For the first six months of the current 
year there were seven exchanges in the 
‘No Balance’ class. Four of them were 
in the Western district, so if you are 
good at naughts and figures you can read- 
ily see where percentage puts us. 

In the efficiency contests our plants are 
in a class by themselves. Physically Ma- 
rion was taken as 100 per cent. and the 
others rated by it. Paducah was second, 
not in the district, but in the whole sys- 
tem. Most of the other plants have been 
improved since and are now being im- 
proved. 

Our toll lines are not so many, but I 
doubt if any circuit in the system is kept 
hotter than 79, between Paducah and Mad- 
isonville. If this be doubted, just try 
to get a hurry up call through—the most 
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familiar expression you hear is ‘using the 
line.’ 

If any of our Oriental brothers and 
sisters think we are ‘hicks,’ and I hear 
they term us so, let them drop in on us 
and we will pretty soon show them their 
error. We are prepared at any and all 
times. We have a chain of exchanges 
located in the best bunch of towns on 
the map, towns filled with people who are 
ever anxious to display old-fashioned 
Kentucky hospitality.” 

Miss Stephenson here devoted 
impassioned sentences to Paducah, May- 
field, Smithland, Benton and other towns, 
the bright particular star of which was 
Marion. She also had a few kind words 
for the managers of the section and con- 
tinued : 

“If we haven’t the best, why is it that 
the other districts come here and kidnap 
our co-workers and carry them off? Look 
back and see how many have gone from 
us in the last few years. They were 
needed to put Western modernism, vim 
and determination into their methods up 
there. , 

No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. We must have no lead link in ours. 
We, as operators, establish our company’s 
rating with the public as much, if not 
more, than any other branch of the serv- 
ice, so it behooves us, one and all, to be 
ever alert, wide-awake, anxious and will- 
ing; to improve our operating methods 
until they are par excellence.” 


some 


Japanese Pay Large Sums for 
Lucky Telephone Numbers. 

It is interesting to find science and 
superstition locking horns in connection 
with telephones, says Our Emblem, the 
official organ of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn. It 
is not strange to find convenience “cut- 
ting a figure” in the choice of numbers of 
instruments. 

A single figure telephone sells in Tokio, 
Japan, for from 800 to 1,000 yen ($390 
to $490) a year. The luckiest number, in 
the estimation of business men, is 8, be- 
cause the character for it spreads down- 
ward and suggests the idea of gathering 
in prosperity. 

No. 753 is also believed to be a lucky 
number, because children are presented 
at Shinto shrines on their third, fifth and 
seventh birthdays. Indeed, odd numbers 
are lucky. Three-figure numbers are not 
objectionable, if they are as easy to re- 
member as 123 or 555. 

The most unlucky numbers are 42 and 
49, because the former may be pro- 
nounced “shini,” which means “to die,” 
and the latter may be pronounced “shiku,” 
which means “death” and “suffering.” 
Therefore, it is said that those numbers 
are avoided by individuals and are gen- 
erally taken by government officers, 
schools, police stations and other invinci- 
ble institutions. 
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Another interesting point, not of super- 
stition, but of convenience—or rather of 
inconvenience—is the fact that numbers 
are not abbreviated as in America, but 
are always given in full. But the Japan- 
ese will doubtless before long see the 
time-saving element in saying “one, two, 
three, four,” instead of “one thousand, 
two hundred and thirty-four.” As yet 
they are not in a great hurry. 


Financial Statement of New Santa 
Barbara Company. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Co., 
which was recently formed to take over 
the properties in Santa Barbara county 
(Cal.) of the Home and Pacific com- 
panies, has issued its first financial state- 
ment. The company commenced busi- 
ness with 7,640 connected telephones, serv- 
ing an estimated population of 30,000. 
The financial statement follows: 

Authorized. Issued. 


$ 100,000 $ 80,000 
600,000 350,000 


Common stock 
Preferred stock ....... 
(Owned by Pacific 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.) 
OO eee 
(Owned mostly in 
Santa Barbara county.) 


700,000 . 396,500 





Total securities ..... $1,400,000 $826,500 
Appraisal of structural value. .$829,521.32 
(Working capital, $41,500.) 
Bonded debt per telephone.... 51.90 


Earning statement of combined proper- 
ties when operated separately: 
1915. 
pi ae en $179,774.08 
NR iii ikimawndrames 138,222.40 


Balance for interest and de- 


ee reer $ 41,551.68 
Estimated for 1917 and 1918: 
1917. 1918. 
Operating revenues ....$191,329 $207,588 
BIOGMCHIONS ....ccccccccs 126,223 126,167 
ee saat 65,106 81,421 
Interest on bonds....... 19,825 22 325 
*Balance for deprecia- 
tion and profits...... 45,281 59,096 


*Balance for 1917 and 1918 to be placed 
in reserve for depreciation. 

William R. Staats Co. is offering $100,- 
000 of the new company’s first mortgage 
30-year 5 per cent. bonds. 





Ten Commandments for Improv- 
ing Public Relations. 

One of the features of a recent conven- 
tion of traction managers of the Doherty 
organization was the suggestion of ten 
commandments to be observed by public 


utility men in their dealings with the 
public. This suggestion was made by 


Frank R. Coates and the commandments 
were as follows: 

“A kind word quietly spoken will make 
friends. 

Take the public into your confidence. 
Lay all cards face up on the table. 

Give service that is everything which 
the word implies. 

Treat your employes and the public as 
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you would be treated. Apply the Golden 
Rule in business. 

Remember we are all human and likely 
tc err. Be patient. 

Keep your property maintained as near- 
ly as possible to the 100 per cent. stand- 
ard. 

Officials should become connected with 
civic uplift bodies. Be an active mem- 
ber. Do your share of the work. Don’t 
hesitate to let the public know you. Be 
one of them. 

Corporation offices should be devoid of 
red tape, and the doors should be open 
to the public. 

Don’t keep callers waiting too long. 

Keep promises. Don’t make any that 
you can’t keep.” 
New Schedule of Telephone Rates 

in Sweden. 

New telephone rates came into force in 





Sweden on January 1, 1916. Uniform 
changes are projected for the whole 
country. The importance of the change, 


however, is much diminished by a clause 
to the effect that the new tariffs will not 
apply “for the moment” ‘to the area with- 
in a radius of 70 km. (43% miles) from 
the center of Stockholm. This exception 
is believed to be due to the competition 
of the Almanna Co, already the cause of 
the extraordinarily low rates in force in 
Stockholm. 

The principal rates are as follows: 

(1) For all main stations, installation 
fee of 15 kronor ($4.02). 


(2) Lines for which the administra- 

tion bears the cost of service: 
Kronor. 

With a maximum of 900 

calls per anhum......... 40 ($10.72) 
With a maximum of 2,500 

calls per annum......... 60 ( 16.08) 
With a maximum of 5,000 

calls per annum......... 90 ( 24.12) 
Above 5,000 calls per an- 

MOE couse i wkeanescue ned 120 ( 32.16) 


The 40 kronor ($10.72) tariff is for 
residences only, except by special au- 
thorization of the state. 

If the number of calls made exceeds 
10,000 the administration may call on the 
subscriber to pay for a second main sta- 
tion. 

It will be seen that only message rate 
services are provided for; and the aboli- 
tion of flat rates in all larger towns 
where the system is built and operated 
by the state is implied. The existing 
rate for a business telephone in Stock- 
holm (state system) is about $11.50, with 
an installation fee of the same amount. 
That rate, however, includes unlimited 
calls and costs nearly $1.35 per annum 
less than the proposed rate which is lim- 
ited to 2,500 calls. The existing meas- 
ured rate (which applies to Stockholm 
only) is about $6.45 for 600 calls per 
annum. 

In the provinces, again, the superseded 
unlimited rate was from $11.50 to $19.50 
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(according to the extent of the local 

system) with an entrance fee of $11.50. 
There is another series of tariffs for 

exchanges where the subscriber bears the 


cost of erecting his line of service. The 
charges are as follows: 
Kronor. 
Where no free trunk or rural 
calls can be exchanged... 30 ($ 8.04) 


For a maximum of 600 free 
trunk or rural calls...... 40 ( 10.72) 
For a maximum of 2,000 free 
trunk or rural calls...... 
For a maximum of 4,000 free 


60 ( 16.08) 


trunk or rural calls...... 90 ( 24.12) 
Above 4,000 free trunk and 
PUPAL CONS oc kes ccisceve 120 ( 32.16) 


The subscribers under these tariffs ob- 
tain unlimited local communication. 

The rates for toll calls are as fol- 
lows: 


By night, 


9 p.m. 
By day. to 7 a.m. 
Up to 28 miles... 2% cents 2% cents 


28 to 56 miles... 5 cents 2% cents 
56 to 113 miles... 7% cents 5 cents 
113 to 169 miles...10 cents 5. cents 
169 to 281 miles...12% cents 7% cents 
281 to 342 miles...15 cents 7% cents 
342 to 447 miles...20 cents 10. cents 
447 to 450 miles...25 cents 12% cents 
450 to 506 miles...32% cents 15 cents 
Above 506 miles...40 cents 20 cents 

For toll calls with right of priority 


over ordinary calls a double charge is 
levied. For specially urgent calls with 
priority over the foregoing calls $13.40 
plus the double charge is levied. 

The late tariff was: up to 62 miles 4 
cents, up to 156 miles 6 cents, and so 
on, so that there is here a gradual in- 
crease until a distance exceeding &75 
miles in reached, when the new rate is 
cheaper. 

Window Figures Show Telephone 
Company’s Growth. 

The slogan “Watch Us Grow,” adopted 
at the inception by the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Telephone Co., is now being 
presented more forcefully than ever be- 
fore to the public. 

By means of a changeable system of 
numerals posted in the front window of 
the telephone company’s office in the 
Goodhue County Bank building, the pub- 
lic is being apprised daily of the growing 
number of telephones the company has in 
that community. 


Chicago Telephone Earnings for 


October Show Increase. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. reports fo 
the month of October, 1916, operating rev 
enues of $1,668,497, as against $1,493,990) 
for the same month of the previous year, 
an increase of $174,506. The net operat 
ing revenues for that period were $458,- 
831, as against $433,068 in October, 1915 
Making deductions for uncollected re\ 
enues and taxes, left an operating incom 
of $359,133, as against $338,105 in 191>. 








Measuring Insulation Resistance of Telephone Wires 


Reasons for the Various Operations Necessary to Determine the State of Insulation of a Toll Line—Deter- 
mination Equivalent to the Measurement of a High Resistance—Derivation of Equations 
and Illustrative Examples and an Analogy 


By W. R. Baker 


While the importance of the insulation resistance of toll lines 
is generally understood by practical telephone men, the theory 
upon which the measurement is based may not be quite as 
clear. It is the purpose of this article to consider the measure- 
ment of insulation resistance in such a manner that deskmen 
may understand the reasons for the various operations neces- 
sary to determine the state of the insulation of a toll line. 

The insulation resistance of a line is usually defined as the 
resistance of all paths in parallel to ground or some other 
conductor. It is therefore the total opposition offered to the 
current in escaping from one line wire to ground or to the 
other line wire. The leakage paths by which the current es- 
capes may be caused by contact between the line wires and 
trees, guy wires, etc. Some leakage also takes place due to 
the collection of dust and moisture on the surface of the in- 
sulators, pins, cross arms and poles. The use of petticoat in- 
sulators, since they provide a surface that is more protected 
from the elements, increases the insulation resistance of the 
line. 

As all leakage paths from the line wire to ground are in 
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Fig. 1. Connections for Determining Insulation Resistance. 
parallel, an increase in the number of paths, especially if of 
comparatively low resistance, causes considerable leakage of 
current. If the outgoing current from the transmitting station 
is from three to five thousandths of an ampere the effect of 
poor insulation is evident. ; 

The determination of the insulation resistance of a line is 
equivalent to the measurement of a high resistance. The ap- 
paratus used consists of a 150-volt battery and a voltmeter 
capable of reading 150 volts. A suitable key arrangement is 
also necessary in order to establish the connections shown in 
Fig. 1. 

The first operation is to measure the battery potential. This 
is accomplished by connecting the voltmeter directly across 
the battery. Call the reading obtained d. The battery and 
voltmeter are then connected across the line wires as shown 
in Fig. 1-A. Call this reading d:. Knowing the resistance of 
the voltmeter we may now substitute in equation (1) and cal- 
culate the insulation resistance of the line. 

Bar Cb 9 ) nnn asec (1) 
where R=Insulation*resistance in ohms; d=Voltmeter read- 
ing when connected directly across the battery; d:—Voltmeter 
reading when connected as in Fig. 1-4; and r=Resistance of 
voltmeter winding. 

The value of R thus obtained is the resistance offered to 
the passage of current from wire No. 1 to wire No. 2 (Fig. 
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1-4). To determine the resistance between wire No. 1 and 
ground, or between wire No. 2 and ground, the connections 
are made as shown in Figs. 1-B and 1-C. 

The derivation of equation (1), which involves only a slight 
knowledge of algebra, is as follows: When the voltmeter is 
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Fig. 2. Illustration for Determining Insulation Resistance per Mile. 


connected directly across the battery, we will assume that i 
represents the current flowing through the circuit. 
Ohm’s law we then have 


From 


where ’=Battery voltage as indicated by voltmeter; /=Cur- 
rent through the circuit; and r=Voltmeter resistance. 

Since the deflection of the voltmeter needle is proportional 
to the current through the voltmeter, we may substitute d for i 
where d represents the voltmeter deflection. Hence 

ge Eee De ee fs 

With the voltmeter and battery connected as in Fig. 1-4, we 
have in series the battery, the resistance of the voltmeter and 
the resistance of the insulation of the line. Therefore if J rep- 
resents the current through the circuit and R the insulation re- 
sistance, we may write 

ae a es (4) 

Substituting d., the voltmeter deflection, for J, 

he |) Te 
Equating (3) and (5) and solving for R 

d, (R+r)=dr 

a,RXd.r=dr 

d:.R—dr—d.r 

R=r (d—d,)/d, 

R=r (d/d,—1) 

In practice, the voltage of the battery is known and kept con- 
stant so that the first operation is unnecessary. Knowing the 
value of r and d and assuming different values of d., it is pos- 
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Fig. 3. Analogy to Explain Insulation Resistance Determination. 


sible to construct a table giving the insulation resistance for 
each deflection. Such a table is shown in Fig. 4 on the fol- 
lowing page. 

The common unit of expressing insulation resistance is in 
megohms per mile. Assume that the insulation resistance of 
line wire No. 2 in Fig. 2 has been found to be 500,000 ohms— 
that is, one-half megohm. We wish to express this resistance 
in terms of a common unit. Consider the line wire to be five 
miles in length, divided into one mile sections as shown in the 
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diagram; also assume the insulation resistance of each section 
to be the same, that is the joint resistance of all the paths to 
ground is the same for each section. 

Taking the line as divided into five sections, 
the hundreds of leakage paths in each section were concen- 
trated at some one point in each section. Then evidently in 
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Fig. 4. Chart for Tabulating Readings of Insulation Resistance. 
measuring the insulation resistance of this line wire, we have 
measured the resistance of five parallel paths to ground. Con- 
sidering the insulation resistancé of each section to be equal, 
the resistance through the leakage paths to ground in any sec- 
tion must be five times the total insulation resistance. We 
may then say: 
Insulation resistance in megohms per mile= 


(Total insulation) < (length of line in miles) 





1,000,000 


An analogy can be used to advantage in illustrating equa- 
tion 7. Referring to Fig. 3, the perforated pipe, five miles in 
length, replaces the line wire No. 2 shown in Fig. 2; the force 
pump, B, replaces the battery; the pressure meter replaces the 
voltmeter; and the return trough, C, replaces the ground. As 
the water is forced through the pipe, it leaks out through 
minute holes, falls into the trough, is returned to the pump 
and forced back into the pipe. 

It is evident that as the length of the pipe is increased, the 
greater becomes the leakage of water. This leakage is exactly 
analogous to the leakage of current from the line wire to 
ground, while the perforations in the pipe through which the 
water escapes correspond to the leakage paths through the 
insulation of the line wire. 

Now if 500 gallons of water escape from the entire length 
of this pipe, then assuming the perforations per mile to be 
the same, 100 gallons would escape per mile. Looking at the 
escape of water from a resistance standpoint, it is evident that 
the opposition to the escape of water in a mile section of this 
pipe must be five times as great as the opposition to the escape 
of the water in the entire length of five miles. If such were 
not the case, more than 100 gallons would escape in a mile. 
Therefore we may say: 

Opposition to leakage in a one mile section= 
tion to leakage) * (length of pipe). 

It should be remembered in considering the analogy between 
the perforations in the pipe and the leakage paths through the 
insulation resistance, that the leakage paths are far from uni- 
form in number per mile, since they depend upon the physical 
condition of the line which usually varies considerably. 


(Total opposi- 


Fig. 4 shows a convenient chart for tabulating the readings 
of an insulation resistance test. With modern construction, 
the standard for insulation resistance in dry weather is 10 
megohms per mile. Experience has shown that if this standard 
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is maintained during dry weather, then during the rainy 


periods, the insulation will be satisfactory. 





Plan for Out-of-Town Speakers at Large Meetings. 

A plan for a central meeting place where any regularly 
constituted state committee or other bodies may, by means 
of multiple-connected telephone receivers, hear arguments 
from any part of the state, has been evolved by Commis- 
sioner John Finley of the New York department of edu- 
cation. The plan is the result of a convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, of which Commis- 
sioner Finley is president. At the concluding session of 
the convocation 800 telephone receivers were set up in the 
auditorium of the state education building, speeches were 
delivered from all parts of the country, including the Pacific 
coast, and Thomas A. Edison received the first honorary 
degree ever conferred by telephone. 

The plan as worked out at the convocation has so many 
practical features, Commissioner Finley explained, that he 
hopes to see it put in permanent use. If his plan becomes 
effective the auditorium of the education building in Albany 
will have a permanent equipment of telephone receivers. 
State boards, legislative committees or the legislature itself 
and other duly constituted state bodies may then hear dis- 
cussions from persons whose opinions they may desire or 
who may wish to give arguments on any proposition in any 
part of the state or country. Such an arrangement would 
have been of unusual value, it is pointed out, during the 
constitutional convention, when it sometimes happened that 
prominent men whose advice was desired by various com- 
mittees were entirely willing to speak but were unable to 
be present in Albany. 





A Message in Liquid Form. 

A smart office boy in Holyoke, Mass., during the noon hour 
while the operator is at lunch, answers calls on a P. B. X., 
says Telephone Topics. The regular operator does other work, 
such as posting, etc., and has a small inkwell which looks 
enough like a receiver, without the head band, to be its twin 























How the Office Boy Answered on the P. B. X. 


brother. 
use. 
While the troubleman was adjusting a relay the sounding 
of the switchboard buzzer announced a call. The hero—the 
office boy—rushed to the board, inserted a plug, grabbed th« 
receiver, and showered himself with black ink from tip to toe. 


The receiver and inkwell are side by side ready for 








Exhibitors at the Big Convention 


The exhibits at the convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation were many and varied. Not 
cnly were the usual exhibits of telephone 
apparatus, equipment and supplies made, 
but there were a number of new acces- 
sories. 

The plan of having the exhibits open 
during the morning, with no convention 
sessions, seemed to work very satisfac- 
torily. Convention visitors were enabled 
tc spend all the time they desired looking 
over the various exhibits and having them 
explained to them. 

The entire seventeenth floor was de- 
voted to the exhibits and it was a most 
lively place from early morning until the 
convention sessions were called to order 
in the afternoon. Those who exhibited 
were as follows: 

ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., of Chicago, ex- 
hibited several models of the Addresso- 
graph, especially designed for the use of 
telephone companies. Two machines 
which attracted a great deal of interest 
were the low-priced hand operated mod- 
els. These hand machines are particularly 
adapted for the use of smaller telephone 
companies with subscribers’ lists of from 
300 to 1,500 names. They are said to be 
capable of addressing subscribers’ bills, 
envelopes, etc., at the rate of 1,500 ad- 
dresses an hour. 

Another feature of the exhibit was the 
universal motor-driven Addressograph, 
designed for use of companies with larger 
lists of subscribers. This model will fill 
in subscribers’ names, telephone numbers 
and rental charges as well as the date on 
bills for statements at a speed of 2,500 
to 3,000 addresses an hour. The machine 
may be equipped with a number of at- 
tachments which render it very flexible— 
for printing addresses in duplicate on 
bills, printing dates, together with the ad- 
dress, skipping names of paid-in-advance 
subscribers, listing ledger sheets, etc. 

The Graphotype—the machine for 
forming the type on the metal address 
plates used in the Addressograph—was 
also shown. This machine may be pur- 
chased or installed on a rental basis for 
preparing lists or handling changes. 
Smaller companies with infrequent 
changes usually have their plates supplied 
them by local service stations of the Ad- 
dressograph Co. W. G. Fuller and S. S. 
Stevens, of the company’s systems service 
department, were in attendance. 

Tue AMERICAN Etectric Co., of Chi- 
cago, was represented *by P. C. Burns, 
president, L. G. LeBourveau, secretary, M. 
K. Cook, W. T. Curtis, J. J. Speed, R. 
Lipsey, C. R. White, W. W. Kidney and 
Eugene L. Brown. 

The sanitary type of switchboard be- 


ing built by this company (a new type) 
attracted the attention of the exchange 
managers and the company was _ highly 
complimented on the neat, compact and 
convenient arrangement of this board. 
The sample showed was equipped with the 
Burns express drop and jack and im- 
proved ringing and listening key, the 
wiring being the American simplified sys- 
tem, using no wire except in the key 
circuit. 

The company’s No. 60 receiver is ad- 
ding new friends daily to its list on ac- 
count of the electric welded magnet and 
placing the coil cores on the end of the 
permanent magnet instead of placing 
them between the permanent magnet, in- 
creasing the efficiency 10 per cent. over 
other types of receivers. 

Midget generators, No. 56, short-rotat- 
ing arm, the new Hi-lo Burns’ bracket 
and porcelain mouthpieces were exhibited 
for the first time, and proved to be very 
interesting to visitors to the company’s 
exhibit. 

A number of combination cradle sets 
and other apparatus being manufactured 
by the company for its large export trade 
was also on display. 

Juttus ANpRAE & Sons Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., exhibited the well known 
Andrae line of telephone switchboards 
and supplies, including a switchboard of 
the Burns Express type. M. H. Croswell, 
manager of the telephone department, was 
in charge. 


Automatic Exvectric Co.'s exhibit was 
located in rooms 1708-10, and as usual, it 
was a center of much interest to the <ele- 
gates and visitors. 

An operating unit of automatic central 
cffice equipment gave a visual demonstra- 
tion of the service rendered by this sys- 
tem, while a 100-line unit of the type just 
cut in service in St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
and now being installed in such places as 
Indianapolis, Ind., Harrisburg, Pa., Mar- 
ion and Lorain, Ohio, and Hastings, 
Mich., was also on display. 

Two new features about the automatic 
exhibit this year rewarded those who, 
through long familiarity with the equip- 
ment, knew it well, visited the exhibit 
well knowing that some late development 
would be shown. 

One of these was the automatic system 
of handling long distance traffic. By 
means of a demonstration set illustrating 
the toll boards and circuits in four sep- 
arate towns, it was possible to observe and 
contrast the manual and mechanical meth- 
ods of operation. 

Long distance operation is a matter 
which is attracting more and more at- 
tention each year, and the Automatic 
Electric Co.’s exhibit was regarded by 
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those who saw it as one of the most con- 
structive contributions to this subject in 
recent years. 

The other feature which was more or 
less of a novelty was the automatic 
enunciator system, which was_ installed 
throughout the exhibit floor. Although 
not strictly a part of telephone operation, 
this equipment has been utilized by a 
number of operating companies as a 
profitable and desirable side line. But 
this equipment was not only on exhibition 
but was also in actual use, for by means 
of this equipment it was possible to page 
any person upon the exhibit floor, a serv- 
ice much appreciated by the delegates and 
visitors, for it has always been a difficult 
matter to locate anyone in the crowd. 

The Automatic exhibit was under the 
supervision of H. A. Harris, sales man- 
ager. Among the company’s represent- 
atives in attendance were H. D. Critch- 
field, W. F. Benoist and R. H. Burfeind, 
of Chicago, Roy Owens of the Columbus 
(Ohio) office, T. C. Thompson, of Phila- 
cdelphia, Seymour Hirsch and Frank Wil- 
land, of Toledo, L. A. Cutshell, of St. 
Louis, N. P. Bartley, advertising man- 
ager, and E. R. Neir, W. B. Evans, John 
Wicks, F. L. Baer, Michael Schwartz and 
J. E. Mooney, of the engineering staff, at 
Chicago. 

Tue, BARRETT Co.’s exhibit was most 
interesting, in that it touched upon an 
economic subject which should be of in- 
tense interest to every telephone man, 
namely the preservation of structural 
wood from decay. Only a part of the 
exhibit could be shown as the small ca- 
pacity of the freight elevators in the La 
Salle Hotel made it impossible to trans- 
port the other section.to the exhibit room. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the preservative treatment of poles 
during the last few years, both in the 
methods of treatment and preservatives 
employed, for which a large share of the 
credit is due The Barrett Co. in promot- 
ing the best interests of the consumer, 
and co-operating with the various or- 
ganizations in the development of a 
proper grade of creosote oil. K. C. Barth, 
of the Chicago office, was in attendance. 


F. A. Bowpte, of Decatur, IIl., exhibited 
the Bowdle system of accounting for 
class A, B, C or D companies. This ac- 
counting system is claimed to be simpler 
than any other on the market. It is easily 
understood by a person inexperienced in 
bookkeeping and yet takes care of the 
most complicated entries a company has 
to make. Mr. Bowdle was assisted by H. 
A. Ball. In addition to the Decatur of- 
fice, the Bowdle accounting system has 
an office in Cerro Gordo, IIl. 


CHANCE Co., of Centralia, Mo., ex- 
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hibited its entire line of specialties, in- 
cluding Never Creep anchors, back truss, 
terminal brackets, lightning arresters, etc. 
Considerable interest was created by a 
miniature demonstration of the Never 
Creep anchor. A. B. Chanser, of Cen- 
tralia, was in attendance. 

Correy System & Auvit Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., exhibited the well known 
“Coffey System” of accounting, including 
the latest forms designed in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s schedule of accounts for class A, 
B and C companies. J. W. Coffey was in 
attendance. 

Frank B. Cook & Co., of Chicago, ex- 
hibited its full line of telephone protec- 
tive apparatus, supplies, and accessories. 
In addition to its standard line the com- 
pany showed a very interesting exhibit 
of its new No. 60 central office protector, 
12 times the size of the actual device. 
This mammoth protector aroused consid- 
erable comment, as it showed the work- 
ing of this device much more clearly than 
would be revealed by an examination of 
this protector in its usual size. 

The Cook company also exhibited sev- 
eral other of its new devices, among them 
the No. 5 multiple lightning arrester and 
S-19 pole cable terminal. Fuses, sub- 
station protectors, distributing frames, 
lightning arresters, and various exam- 
ples of line equipment were also shown, 
including Cook self-welding wire sleeves. 

There were in attendance, Frank B. 
Cook, president; George R. Folds, vice- 
president; J. F. Tompkins, sales man- 
ager; F. A. Rader, Southwestern repre- 
sentative, and J. M. Moore, Northwestern 
representative. 

Cox LIGHTNING ARRESTER Co., of Eaton, 
Ohio, was represented by W. F. Cox, 
who demonstrated the little efficient de- 
vice in actual service. He was kept busy 
explaining its merits to inquiring visitors. 
This arrester is finding a ready market, 
its reputation being gained from the ex- 
perience of practical telephone men. 

EectricaAL Contract Co., of Grinnell, 
Iowa, showed blueprints of telephone ex- 
change and cable distribution plans, in- 
cluding those of the Morrison (Ill.) 
Telephone Co., the Hermits Telephone 
Co., of Newhampton, Iowa, and many 
others. G. L. Saunders and Harold L. 
Beyer were in attendance. 


Exvectric StorAGE BATTERY Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., showed various types of 
chloride-accumulator batteries used for 
telephone central station service. Various 
types of smaller batteries for lighting and 
ignition purposes, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, etc., were shown, as well as test- 
ing instruments, hydrometers and _ ther- 
mometers. 

One of the most interesting features 
was the exhibition of an Exide submarine 
cell which is used on government sub- 
marines. Each cell is 12% ins. wide, 
20% ins. long, 46% ins. high and weighs 
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1,128 pounds. It delivers 280 amperes 
for 20 hours, 1,240 amperes for three 
hours, 2,560 amperes for one hour and 
(,200 amperes momentarily. 

W. L. Burroughs was in charge of the 
exhibit. He was assisted by J. T. Pey 
ton, J. A. Fitts, H. M. Beck and G. H. 
Atkin, all of the Chicago office. 

Fert & Tarrant Mre. Co., of Chicago, 
exhibited its control key Comptometer 
adding and calculating machine, making 
actual demonstrations of its application 
to all branches of telephone accounting. 
A. L. Jones was in charge of the exhibit, 
assisted by Miss Sadie Conroy. 

FreNcH Battery & Carson Co., had on 
exhibit some of its regular line of dry 
cells. There were also displayed a num- 
ber of photographs of the company’s fac- 
tory, showing where the French dry cells 
are made. 

An interesting feature of this exhibit 
was the distribution of a battery record 
for telephone companies. This record 
provides for making notations of the type 
of battery installed, the time installed, 
where installed and the time it was re- 
placed, thus rendering it possible to make 
comparative tests of the life of different 
types of cells. W.H. Conlin, sales engi- 
neer, of Madison, was in attendance at 
the exhibit. 

Fyr-Fyter Co., of Dayton, Ohio, was 
represented by W. A. Zebre, who demon- 
strated the adaptability of the Fyr-Fyter 
fire extinguisher for the protection of 
the telephone exchange to many inter- 
ested visitors. 

Gunp Mrc. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., 
lad a most attractive exhibit. One of the 
visitors who had already seen all of the 
other exhibits, after viewing the Gund 
display, said that the Gund Mfg. Co. 
should be awarded the blue ribbon prize 
for the most artistic and best arranged 
exhibit. 

Included in the exhibit were actual 
clay models of the D & T anchor in serv- 
ice, showing it being driven, twisted and 
completely installed. Samples of anchors 
that were actually installed in different 
cities and dug up again, were shown. 

Another interesting feature was a 
photograph showing the mammouth drop 
forge hammer used in making the point 
and eye of the anchors. This is said to 
be the largest hammer west of Chicago. 
An actual clay model installation of a 
dead man was shown to demonstrate the 
costs and inconvenience of the dead man 
as compared with the D. & T. anchor. 
C. R. Pieper, general manager, was in at- 
tendance, assisted by Henry Gund, Jr. 

Hortzer-Casot Exectric Co., of Brook- 
line, Mass., and Chicago, had a very com- 
plete exhibit including its general line of 
telephone parts and magneto equipment, 
Holtzer-Cabot pole changers, ringing 
equipment, four-frequency vibrating out- 
fits and wireless telephone receivers. 
The company’s specialty line signaling 
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system attracted much attention, as did 
also its unit type battery charging out- 
fits. C. I. Hickman, of Chicago, was in 
charge of the exhibit. He was assisted 
by Robert Hall, S. E. Klunder and W. 
Calderwood, all of Chicago. 

Ittrnois Exectric Co., of Chicago, had 
an extensive exhibit of electrical sup- 
plies and apparatus which it handles. In- 
cluded in it were various construction 
supplies, tools and Pyrene fire extinguish- 
ers. 


In connection with this exhibit was 
shown the complete line of the Freer 
Conpuit Co., of Orangeburg, N. Y., 


which the Illinois Electric Co. represents 
in Chicago territory. The Fibre Conduit 
exhibit was attended by W. W. Smythe, 
Jr., Western manager and F. C. Smith. 

InpEX VisIBLE, INc., of New’ Haven, 
Conn., showed a complete line of visible 
card filing devices used by telephone 
companies to secure a maximum in speed. 
The Index Visible makes it possible to 
bring the name and number of each sub- 
scriber in reach of the eye. New sub- 
scribers or changed addresses may be 
added instantly, and in their exact al- 
phabetical or numerical order. 

Withdrawals are affected by instant 
removal of the card, leaving the index 
always as correct and complete as a 
newly printed director. With the use of 
the Index Visible, the average time for 
information calls is decidedly reduced, 
as the index will always be “up to the 
minute” in efficiency. 

W. E. Burr, district manager, was in 
charge of the exhibit. He was assisted 
by the local sales force, including F. W. 
Holmes, L. S. Beard and W. C. Hamil- 
ton. 

INDIANA STEEL & WirE Co., of Muncie, 
Ind., was ably represented at the conven- 
tion by Robert Miller, general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Miller was kept busy meeting 
and visiting with the many friends and 
patrons of his company. 

KeEtLtocc SwitcHBoArD & Suppiy Co.’s 
exhibit occupied, as usual, rooms 1716-19. 
The four rooms at the “Sign of the Desk 
Stand” were filled to overflowing each 
day from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. when they 
closed for the afternoon during each of 
the four days. 

The Kellogg instantaneous recal! 
switchboard was demonstrated contin- 
uously for the benefit of interested vis- 
itors. A novelty of the display was « 
reproduction of a score of telegrams ad- 
vising some of the reliable, efficient flex- 
ible and money-saving features of this 
economical switching apparatus. 

The Kellogg battery saver gained con- 
tinuous audience, with batteries at abot 
25 cents each in barrel lots and no relie! 
in sight. Many who dropped into tl! 
Kellogg rooms noted the interest centered 
around the battery saver, which only cos*s 
the price of one dry cell and, it ‘s 
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claimed, before it wears out will save a 
score. 

The new Kellogg No. 1 alternating 
current converter, which operates direct 
from the lighting circuit, also aroused 
much interest. 

The Kellogg company exhibited sev- 
eral display panels which showed in their 
natural order all modern telephone in- 
struments now in use by many up-to-date 
and successful Independent companies. 
In orderly succession they showed each 
type and modification, from the graphon 
to the standard wall sets and visitors 
were insured of an instructive half hour 
in this one exhibit alone. 

Another handsome panel displayed all 
of the standard Kellogg pole changers. 
The Kellogg company asserts that no 
person could go over this series of in- 
struments without learning at least one 
thing that would be new to him. 

Perhaps the most interesting and com- 
plete unit of display of the entire con- 
vention was the apparatus parts exhibit, 
in eight glass covered and especially il- 
luminated cases. These were well worth 
careful study and will be mounted in 
permanent display racks at the Kellogg 
factory. This part of the exhibit was 
designed by A. J. Carter, general sales 
manager, and the basic idea is to show 
the actual value of every part and ma- 
terial necessary in the service of the com- 
plete exchange. 

To get a real unbiased opinion of any- 
thing it is often best to view it from a 
distance—to comprehend size and ef- 
ficiency for instance. With this in mind, 
the Kellogg company exhibited a splen- 
did new birdseye view of its plant—the 
factory behind the telephone. 

Ghosts are features of fancy, but the 
Kellogg phantom circuit No. 17A coil 
and connecting telephones was shown, 
plain as day, where the immeasurable 
value of this wonderful advance in tele- 
phone transmission was clearly shown. 


Another feature that attracted atten- 
tion in the Kellogg display rooms was 
the assortment of magneto switchboard 
circuits, which showed the entire ap- 
paratus layout in its correct position 
with all wiring colored exactly as the 
wires themselves are colored. 


The following men of the Kellogg com- 
pany were presented and greeted visitors: 
j. B. Edwards, president; J. G. Kellogg, 
vice-president; A. J. Carter, general sales 
manager; H. D. Currier, chief engineer; 
W. R. Hind, W. S. Boze, H. A. White, 
L. R. Foot, H. N. Faris, manager Kansas 
City branch office; C. M. Bowling, B. 
A. Parsons, J. B. Haley, S. M. Lewis, 
E. F. Woodward, J. A. Stratton, Ben 
Woodberry, Columbus office manager; 
Ciaudie Prueitt, W. R. Brewer, manager 
supply department; Fred Seeley, B. H. 

‘ake, J. A. Campbell, F. L. Eldridge, R. 
H. Coyne, manager San Francisco branch 
cfice: C. M. Thompson, E. G. Lawrence, 
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R. I. Utter, sales engineer; Stanley 
Duvall, manager export department; D. 
J. Gillespie, M. E. Young, W. O. Collins, 
J. H. Hudson, Ralph Meyer, C. M. Free- 
man, C. W. Nelson, H. R. Dudley, O. F. 
Cassaday, sales engineer; C. D. Boyd, 
sales engineer, and Edw. I. Pratt, adver- 
tising manager. 

Martuias Krein & Sons, of Chicago, 
exhibited a very complete line of line- 
men’s and electricians’ tools, including 
the well known Klein pliers, wire grips, 
splicing clamps, wire stretchers (bare 
and strand), an improved Haven’s clamp 
for guy and messenger wire and the 
Maine’s feeder grip, adapted especially 
for feeder cables of 250,000 to 500,000 
c. m.; also climbers, wrenches, leather 
belts, safety straps and rubber gloves. 

The Klein “staysalite” torch for quick 
soldering of wire joints was prominently 
featured, as was also a new lever link 
used in connection with standard splicing 
clamps. The company was represented 
by P. W. Herbst and J. M. Klein, Jr., 
who explained the merits of Klein tools 
tc many interested visitors. 


Leeps & NortHrvup Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., had on exhibit its full line of elec- 
trical measuring instruments. Of  par- 
ticular interest was the type TS 5,300 
portable test set, which is in common use 
throughout the country by telephone com- 
panies. By means of this instrument, the 
location of faults and opens can be made 
and resistance measurements obtained. It 
is self contained and is said to have many 
features which recommend it for tele- 
phone work. 

There was also shown an insulation 
testing outfit for street use. One feature 
of this outfit is the new type R high sen- 
sitivity galvanometer which is mounted 
on a tripod and can be used for street 
use. The No. 5,420 direct reading fault 
finder also attracted considerable atten- 
tion. E. B. Estabrook was in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Letcu Etectric Co., of Genoa, IIl., ex- 
hibited what was said to be the most 
complete line of power ringing machines 
ever shown. This line included the Leich 
ringing equipment operated from light 
circuits or battery. One line and 12-line 
ringing machines were shown. The com- 
pany also exhibited its well known line 
of magneto telephones and switchboards, 
and Automaphone common battery tele- 
phones. 

The following representatives of the 
company were in attendance: O. M. 
Leich, general manager; A. J. Kohn, 
sales manager, and A. C. Reid, of Genoa; 
E. J. Myers, Ohio representative; H. W. 
Hogue, Indiana representative; T. J. Gul- 
lion, Illinois representative. 

MacGruis & Gripes Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was represented by M. Sperry, sec- 
retary of the company, who extolled the 
merits of his company’s “quality first” 
Northern white cedar poles. The com- 
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pany guarantees to make immediate ship- 
ment of any assortment wanted to any 
point of delivery. Being a pioneer in the 
production of white cedar, this company 
is equipped to render a service which it 
claims cannot be improved upon. 

Mr. Sperry also exhibited photographs 
of some lines constructed with MacGillis 
& Gibbs poles, as well as showing the 
company’s complete stocks. 

McMeEen & Miter, of Chicago, were 
represented by L. S. Keith, C. W. Mc- 
Kay, R. D. Perry, J. C. Bogle and K. B. 
Miller, of Chicago. 

W. N. Matruews & Broruer, of St. 
Louis, Mo., exhibited for the first time 
its new baby Woodpecker telefault. This 
baby telefault is 8 ins. long by 3% ins. 
wide by 6 ins. high. It weighs seven 
pounds and operates on one dry cell. 
This telefault has all the efficiency of the 
larger type of instrument but omits the 
resistance units. It was designed by a 
troubleman for troublemen. 

There was also exhibited the Matthews 
standard Woodpecker telefault, the Mat- 
thews scrulix anchor, equipped with arm- 
co galvanized iron rods and the thim- 
puleye, in addition to the Matthews 
boltless guy clamps, the Matthews two- 
bolt guy clamps, the Matthews teleheight, 
the Matthews cable splicing joints and 
the deadendeye. Another feature of the 
exhibit was the Spoovel digger which 
saves time and money in digging pole 
holes. 

Claude L. Matthews, vice-president, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and W. E. Bischoff, cen- 
tral district manager, of Chicago, were in 
attendance. 

Miami TRAILER Co., of Troy, Ohio, ex- 
hibited its model No. 2 automobile trail- 
er, which is especially adapted to the re- 
cauirements of telephone companies. The 
merits of the Miami trailer were ex- 
plained to many interested telephone men 
ty W. F. Jolley, secretary and treasurer, 
of the company, who was in charge of 
the exhibit. 

MonarcH TELEPHONE Mee. Co., of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, informed convention vis- 
itors of its exhibit by attractive invita- 
tions to visit the Monarch headquarters 
in room 1711, which were handed to them 
as they left the registration desk. En- 
closed in a sealed envelope with each in- 
vitation was a souvenir key chain with 
tag bearing a number which identifies the 
owner by means of a record kept by the 
Monarch company. 

Hundreds of operating men visited the 
very complete exhibit of Monarch equip- 
ment, which was unique in that the various 
switchboards and telephones were so con- 
nected as to actually demonstrate the 
service of the equipment under the real 
operating conditions. 

Particular interest was shown in the 
Monarch universal convertible switch- 
board. The company now operating a 
magneto system and which has before it 
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the problem of raising rates, can grad- 
ually secure the desired increase by in- 
stalling one of these boards. The circuits 
and equipment are so arranged that any 
magneto line can be changed to common 
battery by altering two connections at the 
relay rack. The board on exhibit was 
connected to demonstrate both kinds of 


service, and many tests were made to. 


show the efficiency and flexibility of this 
system. 

Another feature of the Monarch ex- 
hibit which attracted considerable atten- 
tion was the full line of common battery 
P. B. X. and intercommunicating ap- 
paratus. Operating companies now re- 
alize the wonderful opportunity to in- 
crease revenue by developing this class of 
service. A Monarch cordless P. B. X. 
board was exhibited to show the most ad- 
vanced ideas in handling systems of five 
to 20 lines, while a new, extremely small 
and attractive floor type P. B. X. board 
was set up and in operation to demon- 
strate the best means of caring for larger 
installations. Both P. B. X. boards and 
intercommunicating system were con- 
nected, so that calls could be made over 
trunk lines to the main exchange or com- 
pleted locally. 

A 240-line Monarch desk type magneto 
switchboard was connected to various 
types of wall and desk sets, so a complete 
demonstration of Monarch improved cord 
circuits, special night alarm circuits and 
other latest features could be made. The 
cabinet of this board brought forth a 
great deal of favorable comment owing 
to the large amount of desk space pro- 
vided for writing and the arrangement of 
pigeon holes on each side. It is claimed 
this cabinet is the most handsome and 
practical thus far designed for exchanges 
operating from 100 to 300 lines. 

The Monarch direct current selective 
system for magneto exchanges, the Mon- 
arch wire chief’s test unit and many 
other special features of this exhibit were 
very carefully inspected and tested by 
the many visitors. All of the apparatus 
was conveniently mounted, the telephone 
instruments being placed on panels and 
the parts arranged on tables. 

The representatives in attendance were 
W. H. Trimm, secretary and general man- 
ager, L. Q. Trumbull, sales manager, G. 
O. Wilson, R. O. Palmer, B. H. Merri- 
man, Wm. F. Qualls and C. W. Snyder. 

NATIONAL CaArBon Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had on display a complete line of 
Columbia batteries, exploiting the low 
amperage Columbus cell for telephone 
work and also the Columbia duplex cell 
for shipping to rural subscribers by par- 
cel post. By being able to ship this type 


of cell by mail to rural patrons, the tele- 
phone company is saved the time and ex- 
pense involved in sending an installer out 
into the country to replace old batteries. 
An interesting feature of the exhibit 
was a mammoth facsimile of the Co- 
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lumbia dry cell. It measured 24 inches in 
height and 10 inches in diameter. Samples 
of the company’s various carbon products 
were shown mounted on a display panel 
en the wall for ready inspection. 

The company was represented by C. W. 
Wilkins and L. Fischer, of the Chicago 
office; E. F. Meyers, traveling repre- 
sentative in Indiana and Michigan, and J. 
C. Murray, of the Cleveland office. 

NavucLte Pore & Tie Co., of Chicago, 
had a most interesting exhibit of sec- 
tions of treated Al Northern white cedar 
and Western red cedar poles. These ex- 
hibits show the depth to which open-tank 
treating will penetrate into the wood un- 
der various specifications. The exhibit 
was tastily arranged, giving a great num- 
ber of photographic views of the com- 
pany’s yards and other interesting data, 
along with some cedar boughs which gave 
the room the delightful odor of out-of- 
doors in the great Northern woods. 

The company was well represented, 
having called in quite a number of its 
representatives for this occasion. Among 
those present were H. W. Mitchell, East- 
ern, representative, Columbus, Ohio; A. 
A. Marrs, Southwestern representative, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. Naugle, who will 
open a new sales office for the company 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and U. C. Zaen- 
glein, who will open one at Des Moines, 
Iowa, before the first of the year. 

This company has been expanding its 
sales organization for several years, plac- 
ing offices with great success at ad- 
vantageous points. 


L. E. Morier, special representative, and 
W. G. Frostenson, sales manager, both 
of Chicago, also attended and were very 
pleased indeed to take visitors out to see 
the big Chicago yard. 

This was one of the points of greatest 
interest to telephone men in Chicago and 
many operating managers were very 
pleased indeed to take this occasion to 
see where their poles came from. 

Tue NuncesseR Carson & BATTERY 
Works, of Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited the 
standard Nungesser No. 6 “1900” tele- 
phone cell and the Acme rapid fire igni- 
tion dry cell, as well as a few of the high 
grade composition metal automobile star- 
ter and lighter brushes, on which line the 
Nungesser company specializes. The com- 
pany was representted by H. S. Greene, 
general sales manager, of Cleveland; G. 
A. Briggs, of Chicago, and Warner Jones. 

Pace & Hit Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was represented by L. L. Hill, president, 
of Minneapolis; E. C. Stockdale, of Chi- 
cago; Buford Adams, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and John H. Gale, of Minneapolis. 

Tue ReviaB_eE Execrric Co.’s_ exhibit 
showed the result of continued careful de- 
velopment. The company now has tele- 
phone, switchboard and cable plant pro- 
tectors exactly suited to every operating 
requirement. The readily renewable flat 
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fuse has proven very popular, as evi- 
denced by the numerous protective devices 
which are equipped with the flat fuse. 

The No. 101 main distributing frame, 
which employs a delicate flat fuse in 
place of the conventional heat coil, oc- 
casioned considerable discussion. A num- 
ber of operating men who made pioneer 
installations last spring brought in glow- 
ing reports of performance in service. 
One reported having had opportunity to 
observe four cases of sneak current taken 
care of splendidly by the accurate flat 
fuse. Another said the protector is so 
simple that it can never get out of order. 

The Reliable company carries a large 
stock of wire splicing sleeves, Davidson 
cable hangers, baby-knife switches, test 
connectors, etc. 

W. L. Cook, manager, and Geo. W. 
Rodormer, sales manager, were in at- 
tendance. 

Joun A. Roesiinc’s Sons Co., of Chi- 
cago was represented by A. B. Conover, 
treasurer and manager; W. H. Slingluff, 
P. A. Nelson and L. B. Dewey, of Chi- 
cago, and L. B. Reid, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. Numerous samples of telephone 
wire and cable were exhibited. The high 
grade of Roebling’s products was shown 
to have been maintained despite the sharp 
advance in price. 

STANDARD TELEPHONE ReEpAIR Co., of 
Chicago, exhibited a number of rebuilt 
magneto telephones, both of the desk and 
wall types. A number of orders were 
secured for repairs and for rebuilt equip- 
ment. There was also exhibited and 
demonstrated the S-R automatic battery 
cut-outs and attachments, for which the 
Standard Telephone Repair Co. is now 
the licensed manufacturer and distrib- 
utor. J. Skinderviken, president of the 
company, was in charge of the exhibit, 
assisted by F. S. LeSourd. 

In connection with this exhibit was 
shown the No. 10 Old Master dry cell, 
which is manufactured by the ToLEpo 
Battery Co., of Toledo. J. L. Bick, pres- 
ident of the Toledo company, was in 
charge of the battery exhibit, which re- 
ceived considerable attention from the 
telephone men attending the convention. 
The Standard Repair Co. is the Western 
distributor for the Old Master cell. 


STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was represented by E. J. 
Pietzcker, Western and Southwestern 
manager of the St. Louis and Chicago 
sales offices; Elbert F. Norton, J. J. Hoh- 
mann, W. M. Rogers, assistant manager 
of the Chicago office, and Harold K. 
Weld, district sales manager in charge of 
the Minneapolis office. 

The exhibit consisted of a sample board 
illustrating colonial copper clad steel wir: 
and showing sections of wire bars anc 
rods from which they are rolled and 
drawn, and also of numerous samples 0' 
rubber covered telephone wire and tele- 
phone cable. 
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STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE SYSTEM, 
of Chicago, was represented by LeRoy 
W. Stanton, consulting telephone engi- 
neer. The most interesting feature of 
tiris exhibit was a terminal head method 
of getting wires from underground cables 
into the subscribers’ premises without the 
use of poles. It consists of a terminal 
box which is placed just back of the curb- 
ing on a paved street, or if it is desired 
to lay the cables in the alleys a larger and 
stronger hand hole or terminal box is 
provided. The latter terminal box is said 
to be strong enough to support a six-ton 
truck. 

There was also shown a new method 
of making splices from the cable pothead 
to the service wires. By this method an 
inexperienced workman can make a lead 
joint in a few minutes without any 
trouble. 

Mr. Stanton states that in this system, 
in some instances, cable is placed under- 
ground in conduit, but often the armoured 
cable is placed underground without any 
conduit, and sometimes even cable with- 
out armour is placed underground. This 
underground system, he. states, has been 
installed for two years without any 
trouble. No poles, wires or cross arms 
appear above the ground in this city. 


Stewart BrotuHers, of Ottawa, IIl., ex- 
hibited their different types of testing ap- 
paratus. Much interest was evinced in 
the new Stewart detecto-meter—a port- 
able instrument weighing about four 
pounds without the battery. It operates 
on one common dry cell. This instru- 
ment is a direct reading resistance meter, 
also a combination 150-volt voltmeter and 
battery tester. 

The many who called at the Stewart 
exhibit were very much pleased with the 
all-around practicability of the instrument 
and were convinced of the large saving 
which could be effected by its use. The 
instrument can be used for checking tele- 
phones, ringer coils, generators, receivers, 
transmitters, telephone cords, switchboard 
cords, repeating coils and for locating bad 
joints on telephone lines. As it operates 
on low voltage, it is claimed to be the 
most efficient instrument yet devised for 
the location of bad joints. The whole 
line, or any section of line down to one 
span, can be tested at one time. 

A section of line was installed for the 
demonstration of the Midget Stewart test 
set and it was thoroughly tested to the 
satisfaction of all of the visitors who 
were interested in this set. Great enthu- 
siasm was expressed by the users of the 
Stewart test set who visited this exhibi- 
tion of operation. In many instances dur- 
ing the demonstration Stewart Brothers 
were assisted in speaking of its advantages 
by some user who was so enthusiastic that 
he had to say something in behalf of the 
test set. 

Much interest was also shown in the 
improved type “L” cable tester, and wire 
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chief's test cabinet, which was recently 
added to their line of testing instruments. 
A section of cable and messenger was 
erected in the room to demonstrate the 
workings of the cable tester. This cable 
tester is claimed to be a practical instru- 
ment for locating water in cables, as well 
as shorts, grounds and crosses. Improve- 
ments have been added to the exploring 
coil used with the Stewart cable tester, 
which, it is said, double the efficiency and 
usefulness. 

The Stewart resistance meter—an in- 
strument for measuring resistance to 
trouble on telephone lines by using the 
current of a five-bar hand generator—was 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all 
who saw it. This instrument operates 
from a generator and saves the cost of a 
set of test batteries. Many were quick 
to see the low upkeep cost of such an in- 
strument, as it has practically no up- 
keep, which makes it a very practical and 
economical instrument for owners of 
small telephone plants, who do not feel 
that they can afford to maintain a set of 
test batteries. 

The Stewart “Pocket ’Phone” was also 
on exhibit. Both of the Stewart broth- 
ers were in attendance at the exhibit. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON Mee. Co.’s. exhibit 
was of such proportions that four big 
rooms, 1712-15, were required to accom- 
modate its interesting display of tele- 
phones and switchboards. This company, 
it will be remembered, purchased the tele- 
phone business and telephone assets of 
The Garford Mfg. Co. last July and 
combined it with its own. As both Strom- 
berg-Carlson and Garford products were 
included in the exhibit, the customers of 
both companies found the display doubly 
interesting and instructive. 

One of the most prominent features of 
the Stromberg-Carlson exhibit was a cen- 
tral energy multiple switchboard circuit 
panel which showed with remarkable 
clearness every step in the operation of a 
multiple switchboard connection between 
two subscribers’ telephones. By watch- 
ing the performance of the apparatus and 
referring to colored charts of the cir- 
cuits, the observer could gain a compre- 
hensive idea of the practical operating 
benefits of the new and improved auto- 
matic features which have been developed 
by the company’s engineers and applied 
to its multiple switchboards since the 1915 
national convention. 

The features included were automatic 
ringing with instantaneous generator cut- 
off, automatic operator’s cut-in and cut-off 
and flashing recall. The ringing currents 
in all four frequencies for four-party har- 
monic ringing in connection with the cir- 
cuit panel were furnished by a Strom- 
berg-Carlson harmonic converter. 

One of the rooms was devoted exclu- 
sively to the display of subscriber station 
equipment for central energy, local bat- 
tery and inter-communicating telephone 
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systems. All steel box central energy tel- 
ephones were finished with the new semi- 
glossy black finish which can be readily 
cleaned or retouched by the inspectors 
without removing the telephones from 
the subscribers’ premises. 

Iron-clad telephones and signaling sets 
for use in mines and for fire and police 
telephone systems were also featured on 
one of the display panels in this room. 

The Stromberg - Carlson company 
showed a representative line of its pri- 
vate branch exchange and magneto tele- 
phone switchboards completely assem- 
bled ready for operation, and also a 
series of very interesting display panels 
which showed in detail the construction 
of the various pieces of apparatus which 
go to make up the complete equipment. 

These panels were given an added in- 
terest by a series of photographs taken 
in the Rochester factory showing the va- 
rious steps in the manufacturing opera- 
tions on a number of the principal parts 
of the equipment. After inspecting these 
exhibits the visitor felt as though he 
had just completed a trip through the 
big plant where “Quality Apparatus” is 
made. 

In accordance with usual custom, the 
Stromberg-Carlson company held a sales 
and engineering conference throughout 
the week during the time that the dele- 
gates from the various telephone com- 
panies were gathered in the convention 
meetings. All of the Stromberg-Car‘son 
company’s traveling salesmen, executives 
and department heads attended these con- 
ferences to review the excellent progress 
made during the past year and to formu- 
late plans for the ensuing year. 

The company’s sales and engineering 
organization was materially increased by 
the acquisition of the services of the sales- 
men and engineers formerly connected 
with The Garford Mfg. Co., so that it 
is no wonder that one Southern delegaie 
mistook the sales conference for one of 
the regular convention meetings. 

The following representatives of the 
company were in attendance: 

W. Roy McCanne, G. A. Scoville, E. A. 
Reinke, R. H. Manson, S. A. Beyland, 
G. Gislason, W. M. Angle, H. L. Harris, 
A..J. Roberts, A. M. Haubrich, J. B. Wil- 
kinson, M. W. Redmond, J. T. Barrett, 
A. B. Crawford, R. Davis, M. D. Wood, 
F. C. King, E. G. Eidam and J. H. Levis. 

A. A. Cronk, E. G. Fehrenbach, F. H. 
Lincoln, C. A. Mahan, J. D. Milburn, 
A. M. Roberts, S. O. Vaughn, C. L. 
Ward, C. W. Shafer, L. E. LaFleur, H. J 
Wilms, A. J. Johnson, F. K. Cannon, 
G. H. Crandall, E. L. Klingel, H. T. Mc- 
Caig, E. F. McCord, P. D. Myers, E. | 
Shafer, P. Winemiller, W. C. Freeman, 
E. A. Hanover and C. M. Slough. 


SweEpDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Co., ©! 
Chicago, exhibited its standard line of 
magneto telephones and _ switchboard 
equipment. The company was 
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INDEX VISIBLE 
The Fastest Information Service 


ever installed. Recently standardized by The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Western Union Telegraph Co. throughout their systems. 














Accuracy—Speed—Elasticity—Compactness 


Index Visible makes.it possible to bring the name and 
number of each subscriber in reach of the eye. 

An arrangement of cards on leaves with the top, or index, 
line of each card showing above the next. 

New subscribers or changed addresses are added instantly 
and in their exact alphabetical or numerical order,—withdrawals 
effected by instant removal of card—leaving the index always 
as correct and complete as a newly printed directory. 

Average time for information calls is decidedly reduced 
and maximum delays can surely be lowered one-half. 

Any arrangement of names, numbers or addresses can be 
kept more accurately by Index Visible, and always “up to the 
minute” in efficiency. 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Cleveland 
New York 














INDEX VISIBLE information index in Minneapolis Exchange, Tri-State T. & T. Co. 


A New Field for INDEX VISIBLE 


Our -work in past years has been largely confined to the 
application of visible record principles to matters of scientific 
factory control in which the necessity for quick visible infor- 
mation is imperative. In this work we have been able to take 
part in immeasurable savings for great industrial plants. 

We have also been successful in the plant departments of 
many large Telephone Companies, but our greatest opportunity 
is unquestionably in handling information service. 

The Tri-State really ‘discovered’ Index Visible for Informa- 
tion Records through an exacting search for a means to im- 
prove this branch of service, and the correctness of their 
judgment was quickly confirmed by the standardization of 
Index Visible by The Western Union Telegraph Company for 
every office in their system. 


SPECIAL FORMS 
We have many forms for Traffic and Plant Records sug- 
gested and designed by the foremost engineers. 


Index Visible 


incorporated 
| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Detroit 
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Reduce the High Cost of Insurance 


There are three elements in an insurance premium: Over- 
head expense, losses and profit. 


The Utilities way reduces the overhead expense to a 
minimum; 


Pays the losses promptly and being special class insurance 
reduces the loss rate ratio: 


And gives the profit back to you. 


The Utilities way combines the ability to pay with a 
willingness to pay. 


LYNTON T. BLOCK 


Attorney and Manager 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 


Railway Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Cut Your A iene 


ppropriation or the- 


Coming Year! °*: 
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Cut Out the Middle Men 


We are pioneers and originators of special class insurance features 
adapted to the particular needs of telephone companies, which are 
not obtainable from any other organization. 


Expert insurance policy inspection service free to any telephone 
company. 


The affairs of the organization are controlled by a board composed 
of policy holders whose only object is to conserve the interests of 
all policy holders and secure for them the benefits of co-operation. 
The benefits of co-operation in insurance are open to you by 
addressing 


LYNTON T. BLOCK 


Attorney and Manager 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 


Railway Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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W. Pardee, vice-president 
Ruehl- 


sented by F. 
and general manager, and F. J. 
man. 

TELEPHONE ENGINEER, of Chicago. was 
represented by Paul H. Woodruff. 

TELEPHONY PusLisHING Co., Chuugo, 
was represented by H. B. McMeal, J. C. 
Kelsey, H. D. Fargo, S. R. Edwards, J. 
R. Hastie, J. M.. Graffis, S. J. Borchers, 
Miss E. Hamilton, Miss L. M. Peterson 
and Miss Della Sippil. 

TEMPLETON, KENty & Co., of Chicago, 
was represented by W. B. Templeton, 
president; H. W. Finnell, vice-president, 
and A. C. Mills, who demonstrated to 
many interested visitors the operation of 
the Simplex No. 318 pole jack. Since 
the exhibit shown by the company at the 
convention in 1915, over 150 public serv- 
ice corporations have adopted the Sim- 
plex pole jack. The Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Co., of Chicago, has over 75 of these 
jacks in use in the city of Chicago alone. 
An estimate given the company from sev- 
eral different companies shows that the 
pulling of 12 poles will pay for the cost 
of the tool in the saving of labor. 

Tuompson-Levert1nc Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., had on exhibit its well known 
line of electrical measuring and testing 
instruments. Of particular interest, how- 
ever, was the new Thompson-Levering 
CI 320 artificial cable, designed especially 
for Independent telephone companies. The 
standard 32-mile artificial cable and the 
standard Peerless switch dial testing set, 
which is the standard in this country for 
many of the big operating companies, were 
also shown. In addition, there was ex- 
hibited an improved fault finder, a gov- 
ernment standard test set, the Peerless 
plug type testing set, portable voltmeters 
and ammeters, a small switchboard type 
volunteer and ammeter, together with a 
complete insulation and capacity testing 
outfit. W. J. Thompson was in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Torrey Cepar Co., of Clintonville, Wis., 
was represented by T. R. Wall, secretary 
and treasurer, of Clintonville, and J. A. 
Madel, Chicago manager. 

THe TRANSMITTER, Of Fort Worth, 
Texas, was represented by J. A. Smith. 

Urtiities INDEMNITY EXCHANGE, of St. 
Louis, Mo., was represented by Lynton 
T. Block, B. H. Batte and H. A. Hedding, 
Jr., who entertained the visitors with se- 
lections on a Victor talking machine. The 
exhibition of a list showing the amount of 
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savings returned to policy holders, ex- 
cited considerable interest among the tele- 
phone men. 

Warner ELectric Co., of Muncie, Ind., 
had on display a number of Warner 
standard and peerless pole changers. 
Richard Stone, general manager of the 
company, was in attendance. 

WarneR Mrc. Co., of Beloit, Wis., ex- 
hibited for the first time at a national 
telephone convention its automobile trail- 
er, which was especially designed for 
telephone work. The showing of this 
trailer created quite a sensation among 
the telephone men. The company states 
that orders were taken for 25 trailers. 
The exhibit was in charge of Sales Man- 
ager J. W. Menhall, of Beloit. 

Tue Wuirte Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had on exhibit a White two-ton winch 
truck, equipped with the single drum 
winch and two niggerheads, operated 
through a_ special transmission. The 
White Co., which was a pioneer in build- 
ing special equipment to meeting the re- 
quirements of telephone companies, had 
a number of men in attendance at the 
convention to explain the operation and 
special features of the truck on exhibit, 
as well as the many other special models 
that have been developed for this field. 
The truck shown was for the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., which has been operating 
White trucks for a number of years. 

Those attending the convention showed 
a great interest in the truck and all ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was one of the 
most complete vehicles for their con- 
struction and general telephone work that 
they have yet seen. The White Co. 
claims to have furnished more trucks for 
the telephone field than any other manu- 
facturer of this line of equipment. 

All of those in attendance were thor- 
oughly acquainted with the truck and its 
application to telephone work. F. H. 
Williams was in charge of the company’s 
exhibit, together with W. J. Sommers, C. 
E. Doling and S. G. Thompson of Cleve- 
land. 

Earnings of Ohio State Company 
~ for Month of October. 


The net income of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., of Columbus, Ohio, for Oc- 
tober of this year, increased over the 
month a year ago about $9,700, or 8 per 
cent., while the total revenue increased 
about $44,000 or 15 per cent. Expenses 
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were exceptionally heavy in an increase 
of a little over $45,000. The increase in 
net earnings was a little over 7 per cent. 
After an increase of nearly $3,000 in pre- 
ferred dividends and a little over that 
amount in the depreciation appropriation, 
the balance left for dividends on common 
stock and for financial requirements is a 
little less than last year, or $11,800. Fol- 
lowing is the month’s statement, compared 
with a year ago: 











1916. 1915. 
ree e $332,265 $278,126 
Expense, tax and insur- 

Me OO. se 207,117 161,752 
Net income ......... $125,148 $116,374 
Less fixed charges; In- 
terest on— 
Underlying bonds .... 33,778 33.984 
Series B bonds....... 16,667 12,500 
$50,445 $46,484 
Net earnings ........ 74,703 69,890 
Dividend on preferred 
ee 29,005 26,088 
Balance available for 
depreciation, financial 
requirements, divi- 
dends on common....$ 45,698 $ 43,802 
Depreciation appropria- 
tion for October from 
a se $ 33,840 $ 30,510 


Bergholz Company Takes Over 
Bell Lines in Carroll County. 
The Bergholz Telephone Co., of Berg- 

holz, Ohio, has absorbed the entire sys- 

tem of the Bell company in Carroll 
county, Ohio. 

In the fall of 1899 the Bell company 
purchased the Carroll County Telephone 
Co.’s lines and for some years was the 
leading telephone system in that county. 
Following organization of the Bergholz 
company, however, the patronage drifted 
away from the Bell company until finally) 
it sold its holdings to the Independent 
company. 


Development Study by Fayette 
Home at Lexington, Ky. 


The Fayette Home Telephone Co., of 
Lexington, Ky., is completing a develop- 
ment survey and commercial study of the 
city. The purpose was to learn of pres 
ent conditions of service and lines in all 
parts of the city and to acquire data 
which should guide the officers in their 
preparations for the future growth of 
the company. 


Those Attending Convention 


A 


Adams, A. F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aisthorpe, E. L., Cairo, Ill. 
Alexander, H. W., Batavia, III. 
Allen, H. M., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Allen, Terry W., Jackson, Tenn. 


Alshouse, M., Des Plaines, IIl. 
Annan, G. W., Lincoln, IIl. 

App, L., Chicago, IIl. 

Appleton, C. R., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Arnold, E. A., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Ashe, F. M., Kewanee, III. 
Atkinson, Geo. E., Creston, Iowa. 


B 


Babcock, G., Chicago. 

Baker, B. F., Le Roy, IIl. 
Baker, E. O., Paris, IIl. 
Baker, L. H., Hazleton, Pa. 
Ball, H. A., Arrowsmith, III. 
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| ASEAMLESS 22> 
TUBE OF SOLDER 


filled with _ 
of three FLUXES- 


RESIN— = 
STEARINE (=| 
or PASTE: | 


KESTER | 


SELF FLUXING SOLDER | | 


(ready to use) ' 
Write today 


for samples 
and prices 


CHICAGO 
SOLDER 
COMPANY  }_! 


CHICAGO. ; 


¢ SAT ANALY 2 
ENLARGED 
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Christmas Gifts 


A handsome, substantial Tool Bag is a gift the Electrical Craftsman will 
appreciate because it’s something he can use the year ‘round. 


Telephone Companies should Write for our New Catalog No. 17. 
Just off the press. 


Canal Station 34 . ° . 


Very Acceptable 


Leather 
Goods 


Are Service- 


able The 
Year ’Round 


Harness Leather Tool Bag , 





M.KLEIN & SONS. 





It and Safety 
Strap Canvas Tool Bag 


Mathias Klein & Sons. Tool Mfrs. 
Chicago 
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All About Telephony 


Here, in four handsomely bound volumes, is ex- 
plained in simple, easily understood language, every- 
thing about Telephony. You will find explained in 
detail the theory, practice and operation of all classes 
of telephones. From the first experimental line to 
the most complicated manual or automatic switch- 
board. All the vital facts you need to make you an 
expert are found in these four volumes. They are 
standard text books in technical schools and libra- 
ries and are used as reference books by practical 
men all over America. 


Use Them Seven Days 


Every one of these superb sets of books is sent out with 
the distinct understanding that you are to use it full seven 
days before you decide if you want it or not. Read it—right in 
your own home. See for yourself what it is going to mean 
in your business. 

The four volumes are handsomely bound in half red Morocco, 
1728 pages, 7x10 inches, 2000 illustrations. They are re- 
markably complete and represent the most thorough cyclo- 
pedia of telephone information ever published. For a limited 
time the entire set is being offered at the reduced price of 
$12.80. (The regular price is $20.00). This offer is open to every 
resident of United States and Canada. 


Consulting Service Free 


With each set we are including a 
year’s consulting membership in the 
American Technical Society abso- 





Partial Table 
of Contents 


lutely without charge. The regular m 

price, $12.00; but on this offer you “rr 
get it free. There is no limit to this Substation Equip- 
service. Ask as many questions as ment, Party Line 


you wish. pera Manual 
Switchboards, Au- 

50c a Week tomatic Systems, 

That is all you need pay in order to At A gaa oe 
own this superb new edition of the graph and Rail- 
Cyclopedia of Telephony and Teleg- way Work, Elec- 
raphy. We’ll send the books, pre- trical Measure- 
paid, upon your simple request. Don’t eee, St orage 
send any money. After you have used atteries, Electric 


Telegraph, Wire- 
less Telegraphy 
and Telephony, 
Electric Current. 


them 7 days either return them at 
our expense or send us $2.00. The 
balance of the special reduced price 
may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a 
month—only 50c a week. 


Send the Coupon 


st send us the coupon—-don’t send American Technical Society 

pipe tama We will ship the complete » Dept. 0000, Chicago, U.S. A. 

set, express prepaid, right to your Please send me the com- 

own home. See this splendid set F plete set of Cyclopedia of 

of valuable books for yourself. 7 Telegraphy and Telephony 
¢ 














COUPON 


Realize what they are going to for 7 days’ examination. If 
mean to you. Examine them I decide to keep them, I will 
for 7 days. Then decide if # send you $2.00 after 7 days and 
you can afford to be with- J $2.00 a month until the special 
out them. But send the price of $12.80 has been paid. 
coupon — now — im- a Then you will send me a receipt 
mediately — while this 7 showing that the $20.00 set of books 
offer lasts. and a year’s consulting membership 
4 are mine and fully paid for. Other- 


American Technical # wise, I will return them at your expense. 
Society PE -Ghiseiedsseeéducteseedadsbontbas . 

Dept. 0000. 
Chicago, U. 8. A. MP NO Sk oa teh ed nls wip iene Sp e's-akreeledwiniain 
NG 0s 5 Whi ak aed aie ae oe ee Meee 
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Barber, E. L., Aurora, III. 

Barclay, C. E., Covell, Ill. 

Barry, R. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bassett, Wm. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Beam, F. L., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Beemer, T., Medaryville, Ind. 

Bell, G. M., Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

Bennett, C. A., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bentley, A. L., Chicago. 

Bernhard, F. H., Chicago. 

Beyer, H. L., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Billington, H. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Binkley, Frank, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Blomeyer, E. C., Waco, Texas. 
3oardman, T. M., Nevada, Iowa. 

Bohn, F. E., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Bonner, J. D., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
3ontin, Chas. W., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Borchers, S. J., Chicago. 

Bowden, A. H., Almond, Wis. 
3owen, C. W., Lynn, Ind. 

Bowen, L. S., Savanna, III. 

Bowser. C. E., North Liberty, Ind. 

Boyer, J. W., Westplains, Mo. 

Boynton, E. D., Pleasant Plains, III. 

Bradley, H. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brockwell, H. E., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Bromley, Thos., Jr.. Muskegon, Mich. 

Brown, F. R., Chicago. 

Brown, H. N., Odessa, Mo. 

Brown, J. A., Woodland, IIl. 

Brown, M., Lafayette, Ind. 

Brown, W. R., Lafayette, Ind. 

Browne, J. A., Winchester, Ind. 

Bruner, E. E., Morocco, Ind. 

Bruner, John F., Morocco, Ind. 

Bryant, W. H., Mobile, Ala. 

Bulla, J. H., Omaha, Neb. 

Burke, S. E., Monroe, Wis. 

Burns, P. C., Chicago. 

Bush, Albert. Columbia City, Ind. 

Byande, E. G., Clarksburg, Mo. 


C 


Cable, D. J., Lima, Ohio. 
Cadwallader, Ira, West Lebanon, Ind. 
Canada, C. J.. Washington, D. C. 
Carr, Miss Violet, Park Ridge, III. 
Carroll, J. E.. Mauston, Wis. 
Carville, H. E., Kankakee, III. 
Cadby, J. N., Madison, Wis. 
Casler, J. C., Dallas, Texas. 
Casper, A. L., Odessa, Mo. 
Caster, M. T., Lincoln, Neb 
Chansen, A. B., Centralia, Mo. 
Christie, C. I., LaFayette, Ind. 
Christy, H. A., Lima, Ohio. 
Churchill, W. H., Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 
Clark, A. B., Muskegon. Mich. 
Clark, E. S., Baraga, Mich. 
Clarke, A. B., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clay, W. S., Hutchinson, Minn. 
Close, J. H., Toveka, Kan. 
Close, K. B.. Millersburg, Ohio. 
Clouse. M. L., Thornton, Ind. 
Codington, G. E., Auburn, Neb. 
Coffey. J. W.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cole, F. A.. Brodhead. Wis. 
Coles, L. E., Girard. Kans. 
Collins, H. N., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conn, L. L., Owosso, Mich. 
Cook, M. K., Chicago. 
Cook, W. A., Springfield, Ohio. 
Coon, Fred T., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Cooper, A. L., Odessa. Mo. 
Corning. E. L., Crete, Ill. 
Cragg, A. C., St. Paul. Minn. 
Crane, J. G.. Kansas Citv, Mo. 
Craven, G. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
Crawford. C. B., South Bend, Ind. 
Critchfield, H. D., Chicago. 
Crocker, J. F., Rochester, Pa. 
Crowley. J. C., Jr.. Superior, Wis. 
Cuppy, F. O., LaFavette, Ind. 


Dagger, Francis, Toronto, Ontario. 


Canada. 
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D 


Daicey, E. E., South Bend, Ind. 
Daniel, L. E., Kewanna, Ind. 
Daniel, W. S., Knox, Ind. 
Daniels, P. E., Johnsonville, Ill. 
Davis, H. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Demmerly, K., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Devin, H. C., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Deering, C. C., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dexter, R. P., Galva, III. 
Dickerson, Geo. D., Galion, Ohio. 
Diel, J. H., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Diggs, A. B., Winona, Ind. 

Diggs, D. P., Winona, Ind. 
Dixon, C. F., Wolcott, Ind. 
Dixon, J. C.; Wolcott, Ind. 
Donnelly, H. G., Bonaparte, Iowa. 
Doolittle, C. E., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dorland, R. C., Laporte, Ind. 
Drye, L. H., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
DuBon, F. C., Plainfield, Il. 
Duman, J. C., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dutcher, R. E., Pierce, Neb. 
Dutter, H. O., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


E 


Eck, Geo., Des Plaines, III. 
Edwards, J. B., Chicago. 
Edwards, S. R., Chicago. 
Ekstrom, L. J., Chicago. 
Ellethorp, F. A., Pellston, Pa. 
Ellis, H. M., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Ellis, W. R., Geneva, Ohio. 
Epperly, T. B., Stockport, Iowa. 
Evans, L. T., Clarinda, Iowa. 


F 


Falls, J. D., Lima, Ohio. 

Fargo, H. D., Chicago. 

Faris, H. N., Kansas City, Mo. 
Farwell, E. L., Manchester, Iowa. 
Farwell, H. F., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ferdon, D. L., Washington, D. C. 
Ferguson, P. M., Mankato, Minn. 
Fisher, C. L., Pontiac, II. 

Fisher, E. B., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Fisher, F. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fitzgerald, T., El Paso, Ill. 
Fitzsimmons, C. F., Reading, Mich. 
Folsom, R. A., Columbus, Ohio. 
Fowler, W. H., Pella, Iowa. 

Fraze, A. F., Canton, Ohio. 
Frazee, J. H., Rushville, Ind. 
French, W. C., Chicago. 

Friendly, H. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fuller, D. E., Clyde, Ohio. 

Fuller, G. R., Rochestér, N. Y. 


G 


Gallon, W. J., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Gann, Geo. K., Lincoln, Neb. 


Garthwaite, P. F., Milton Junction, 


Wis. 
Gary, H. L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Gary, Theodore, Kansas City, Mo. 
Geague, E. P., Edgerton, Ohio. 
Gesler, H., Bloomfield, Neb. 
Gibbs, H. J., Duluth, Minn. 
Gifford, L., Davison, Mich. 
Glandon, E. D., Pittsfield, Ill. 
Glass, G. H., Pekin, II. 
Goodrich, W. F., LaCrosse, Wis. 
Gordon, R. E., El Paso, III. 
Graffis, J. M.. Chicago: 
Graham, A., Canton, Ohio. 
Graham, C. R., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Graham, H. E., Cygent, Ohio. 
Grauel, C. M.. Painesville, Ohio. 
Grant. J. E., Sargent, Neb 
Green, T. E., Columbus, Ohio. 


Gregson, W. B., New Philadelphia, 


Ohio. 
Griffith, Chas., Johnstown, Pa. 
Groh, B. C., St. Paul, Minn. 
Grover, F. A. Rennsselaer, - Ind. 
Guthrie, H. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Guthrie, R. A., Macon, Mo. 
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H 
Hageman, A., Lorain, Ohio. 
Hall, A. S., Redfield, S. D. 
Hall, Geo- L., Dowagiac, Mich. 
Hall, R. W., Westfield, II. 
Hamilton, E., Chicago. 
Hanes, E. V., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harman, E. L., Mineral Point, Wis. 
Harris, S. S., Princeton, IIl. 
Harrison, J. A., Lima, Ohio. 
Hastie, J. R., Chicago. 
Hatfield, Chas. F., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hawkey, R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hawley, A. G., Clinton, Iowa. 
Hay, W. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hayes, A. W., Erie, Pa. 
Hays, C. A., Macon, Mo. 
Hazleton, D. O., Dalhart, Texas. 
Heavens, F. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heitz, P., Tremonton, Utah. 
Heller, S. M., Louisville, Ky. 
Hemphill, W. P., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hendery, J. R., Chicago. 
Henry, G. H., Tiskiliwa, III. 
Herron, M. M., Millersburg, Ohio. 
Heselton, W. M., Delaware, Ohio. 
Hickle, G. P., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hilbish, F., Bristol, Ind. 
Hill, E. D., Streator, Ill. 
Hirsch, G., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hirsch, S., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hodgson, F. M., Plymouth, Ind. 
Hoel, P. D., Greenville, Ohio. 
Holdoegel, P. C., Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Hollander, Chas. E., Newark, Ohio. 
Holmstrom, F., Jr., Chicago. 
Hosea, M. F., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houston, H. C., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Hudson, J. A., Columbia, Mo. 
Hunter, A. D., Marseilles, III. 
Hunter, N. G., Wabash, Ind. 
Hunter. Robbins, Newark, Ohio. 
Hurtz, L. E., Lincoln, Neb. 
Hyneman, L. F., Lexington, III. 


I 


Ingram, A. B., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


J 
Jeffrey, H. E., Springfield, IIl. 
Jennings, W. A., Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Johnson, W. W., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Johnston, J. K., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jones, C. L., Athens, Ohio. 
Jones, C. M., Manchester, Iowa. 
Jones, Olin, Plattsburg, Mo. 


K 


Kast, E. C., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kelly, O. A., Winslow, IIl. 

Kelsey, J. C., Chicago. 

Kerr, W. D.. Chicago. 

Kester, N. E., Greene, Iowa. 
Kibsey, Walter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
King, G. G., Youngstown, Ohio. 
King, Mrs. H. M., El Paso, III. 
King, N., Amboy, Ind. 

King, W. A., Chicago. 

Kinney, H. S., Woodbine, Iowa. 
Kipp, C., Greenville, O. 

Klingler, J. G., Brazil, Ind. 

Knell, A. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
Knipe, W. H., Olney, IIl. 

Kohfer, L. G., Fort Worth, Texas 
Koontz, O. E., Bremen, Ind. 
Koontz, F. J., Bremen, Ind. 
Krieg, A. H., South Whitley, Ind. 
Kugelman, C. W., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


L 


LeBourveau, L. G., Chicago. 

Larrabee, R., Kansas City, Mo. 

Law, C. H.. Sterling, II. ; 

Lawrence, E. G., Mrs., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lawson, C. F., Chase, Ind. 

Leach, H.-J.. Mt. Carmel, III. 

Leonard. Chas. E., Champaign, II! 

Leonard, G. A., Sheffield, Iowa. 
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ANDERSEN, De LANY & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 


Audits, Rate Investigations, Preparation of Cases before Public Utility Commissions 


WM. C. REYER, formerly accountant for Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, in charge of Telephone Accounting. 
GEO. C. MATHEWS, formerly head of the public utility rate department of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, in charge of rate cases. 








xq Insulated ~ BLAKE 
Staples Specialties 
4 Siaes STAPLES best for wiring. 
Now i900 TUBE FLUX best Flux 


for soldering. 


| BlaKe Signal @ Mfg. Co., Write for Samples 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


Pat. Feb. 4, 1908 






NOTE _ALUMINUM.TIB} 


FULL size or TUBE, 1x 64 








Costs Less 
to buy —to ship —to lay 


ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


These statements are backed 
up by the SERVICE this Con- 
duit is rendering for big rail- 
roads, power companies—for 
all users of Conduit every- 
where who appreciate the ad- 
vantages of lightness, 
strength and corrosion-elim- 
ination. 
Let us send you Book ““H” 


The FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 

















CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 

















DURABILITY 


is the test of true economy in the 
use of galvanized telephone wire 
and this depends largely upon the 
quality of the galvanizing. 

Roebling Double Galvanized 
Wire is a durable wire, because it 
is protected by real galvanizing, 
given an extra heavy coating of the 
best zinc spelter applied by meth- 
ods directed by the experience of 
more than sixty years. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


— 




















THE VERDICT! 


Speaking of ‘VAC-M’ 
Lightning Arresters 


“We would like to say that the installa- 
tion of vacuum arresters in our territory 
has produced very agreeable results, 
and undoubtedly improved the long dis- 
tance service.” 


That brief extract shows you what 
actual users think of the “VAC-M” 
lightning arrester. No further comment 
is necessary. 


The National Electric Specialty Co. 
Terminal Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Sole Makers of ‘VAC-M’ Arresters 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Liggett, Luther, Marysville, Ohio. 
Linz, C. E., Dallas, Texas. 
Lockwood, J. B., Muskegon, Mich. 
Londensloger, O. L., Lemars, lowa. 
Long, W. A., Kenton, Ohio. 
Longwell, J. W., Van Wert, Ohio. 
Lovett, C. M., Wooster, Ohio. 
Lyster, E. B., Decatur, IIl. 


M 


McAlister, W. L., Chicago. 

McCandless, O. L., Lynn, Ind. 

McEllendey, J., Walford, 
Canada. 

McConnell, O. T., Chicago. 

McCulloch, A. J., Duluth, Minn. 


McHenry, Houck, Jefferson City, Mo. 


McKinney, F. L., Columbus, Ohio. 


MacKinnon, F. B., Washington, D. C. 


McMeal, H. B., Chicago. 

McNally, Frank, Albany, IIl. 
McQuiston, F. H., Fairfield, Iowa. 
McWayne, W. H., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Mann, N. E., Macomb, III. 
Manning, J. P., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Marcer, James H., South Bend, Ind. 
Mathews, Geo. C., Chicago. 
Matteson, R. M., Clinton, Iowa. 
Means, R., Waynesfield, Ohio. 
Melchers, W. J., Owosso, Mich. 
Metheany, Geo. H., Lima, Ohio. 
Miller, B. G., Crete, Neb. 

Miller, E. G., Warren, Ohio. 
Miller, E. S., Valparaiso, Ind. 
Miller, J. Z., Erie, Pa. 

Minton, A. B., Murphysboro, III. 
Mitchell, J. G., Chicago." 
Moody, F. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Montague, F. R., South Bend, Ind. 
Moore, J. A., Granville, III. 
Morgan, E. W., Big Rock, IIl. 
Morris, L. B., Lafontaine, Ind. 
Morrison, R. E., Lincoln, Neb. 
Munn, Hayes, Tyner, Ind. 
Munsell, H. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Murdock, J. C., Brodhead, Wis. 
Mussman, Geo. W., Monee, III. 
Myers, D., Amboy, Ind. 

Myers, C. J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Myers, G. R., Dayton, Ohio. 


N 


Neidhardt, A. T., Albion, Ind. 
Nelson, A. T., Lebanon, Mo. 
Newberry, S. R., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Newman, F. V., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Newton, FE. F., Elburn, IIl. 
Norden, C. J., Kansas City, Mo. 


O 


Odell, F. G.. Omaha. Neb. 

O’Dell, D., Springfield, Ohio. 
O’Donnell, T., Desplaines, Il. 
Olcott, L. T.. St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
Opp, J. O., Adrian, Mo. 

Osgood, D. H., Morenci, Mich. 
Orr, Oscar, Washington, Ohio. 
Ovitt, C. L. Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


P 


Paine, F. E., Marcus, Iowa. 
Palisch, H. E., Perryville, Mo. 
Pandall, W. A., Joplin, Mo. 
Pardee, F. W., Chicago. 
Park, J. D., Kenton, Ohio. 
Parker, R. L., Traer, Iowa. 
Parlett, A., Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Parlett, A., Jr., Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Patterson, A. R., Streator, IIl. 
Patterson, J. C., Erie, Pa. 
Patterson, A. R., Streator, Ill. 
Pergrin, F. C., Clyde, Ohio. 
Perry, R. G., Jr., Chicago. 
Perry, T. E., Fayette, Ohio. 
Peterson, F. H., Dows, Iowa. 
Peterson, L. M., Chicago. 
Phelps, W. S., Winslow, II. 
Pitcher, Louis, Dixon, II. 
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Platt, E. M., Chicago. 

Player, Geo. P., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Pogue, Wm., Danville, Ind. 

Polk, W. C., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pontius, Roscoe, Rochester, Ind. 
Pontius, T., Rochester, Ind. 
Prisk, E. M., Hazleton, Pa. 


Qualls, Mrs. Wm, F., Kansas City, Mo. 


R 


Reber, H. Linton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Reed, W. F., Canton, Ohio. 

Reid, L. G., Chicago. 

Renwick, R. H., Walnut, IIl. 

Rex, Wiggs, Watseka, III. 

Rhode, J. H., Joliet, Ill. 

Rhode, W. O., Aurora, IIl. 

Rice, A. E., Kaneville, Il. 

Rice, Chas. M., Logansport, Ind. 
Riordon, J. A., Morrison, Ill. 
Risser, J. F., Desplaines, Ill. 
Ritterhoff, H. W., Kansas City, Mo. 
Roadstrum, R. G., Galesburg, III. 
Robinson, V. W., Winchester, Ind. 
Rooker, J. F., Washington, Mo. 
Rosenthal, M. G., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Rosenthal, S., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Rothermel, R., Plainfield, Wis. 
Routh, Wm. P., Akron, Ohio. 
Rowe, H. A., Elkhart, Ind. 
Runkel, F. H., Portage, Wis. 


Ss 


Saunders, C. L., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Sayers, R. C., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Schade, E. D., Johnstown, Pa. 
Schafer, E. P., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Schallia, V. H., Wakarusa, Ind. 
Schweer, Guy, Montrose, Mo. 
Schweer, G. W., Clinton, Mo. 
Scott, J. W., Warsaw, Ind. 
Scruggs, W. B., Harrisonville, Mo. 
Semple, C. B., Chicago. 

Serviss, R. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Shands, A. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shansfelt, Chas. H., Kenton, Ohio. 
Shaver, R. B., Washington, D. C. 
Sheppard, H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sherman, H. B., Regina, Sask., Can. 


Sherrick, W. R., Blanchardville, Wis. 


Shock, C. A., Sherman, Tex. 
Shoemaker, H. B., Toledo, Iowa. 
Shoots, W. L., Goshen, Ind. 
Shuter, J. W., Evansport, Ohio. 
Simonton, H. E., Lima, Ohio. 
Sippil, D., Chicago. 

Skinderviken, A., Chicago. 

Slimp, A. E., Champaign, III. 
Slushi, E. S., Macomb, IIl. 
Smart, E. B., Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Smith, A. B., Chicago. 

Smith, A. J., Convoy, Ohio. 
Smith, G. A., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Smith, C. E., Morenci, Mich. 
Smith, Chas. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Smith, G. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Smith, H. B., Ashland, Ky. 

Smith, LaRue, W. C., Sterling, Ill. 
Spahr, C. V., Medina, Ohio. 
Snider, H. L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Soest, H. W., Churubusco, Ind. 
Sotzen, H., Sureley, Ohio. 
Spear, Mrs. I. W., El Paso, IIl. 


Stadermann, A. L., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Stanton, L. W., Davenport, Ia. 
Staub, F. X., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Steninger, G. E., Parker, S. D. 
Steninger, J. A., Parker, S. D. 
Steinkamp, J. E., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stephenson, E. N., Woodhull, Iil. 
Still, R. B., Tyler, Tex. 

Stocking, C. I., Hiawatha, Kans. 
Stoeffhaas, C. C., Chicago. 
Stokes, J. C., Corrine, Ill. 

Stoops, Claude R., Nappanee, Ind. 
Storkerson, J. M., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Stuart, A. C., Lima, Ohio. 
Sullivan, J. C.,; Creston, Iowa. 
Swift, C. H., Alliance, Ohio. 
Swoyer, C. A., Columbus, Ohio. 


T 


Taylor, Arthur, Rhinelander, Wis. 
Taylor, H. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Taylor, Jno. B., Joplin, Mo. 
Taylor, M. S., Lexington, Ky. 
Thayer, J. E., Elkhart, Ind. 
Thomasson, J. T., Lancaster, S. C. 
Thompson, S. D., Cameron, Mo. 
Thompson, W. G., Lebanon, Ohio. 
Thorne, J. C., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Todd, Chas. K., La Harpe, III. 
Todd, H. C., Marysville, Mo. 
Tollefson, H. H., Kasson, Minn. 
Tomlin, C. S., London, Ont., Canada. 
Tomlinson, Sam, Plymouth, Ind. 
Torrey, C. A., South Bend, Ind. 
Trask, C. O., Saginaw, Mich. 
Troutman, O., Shreveport, Ohio. 
Trovien, C. N., Astoria, S. D. 
Trumbower, H. R., Madison, Wis. 
Tull, E. A., Lapel, Ind. 


U 


Umbach, M., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Uylie, L. J., Decatur, Il. 


V 


Valentine, R., Janesville, Wis. 

Van Tress, B. F., Ladd, Ill. 

Van Voorhies, F. S., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Vickery, C. G., Rochester, N. Y. 
Vrooman, H. S., Jr., Chicago. 


W 


Walden, K. H., Hardin, Mo. 
Wallace, C. E., Sandwich, II. 
Warner, O. E., Monon, Ind. 
Warren, J. T., Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Warren, W. R., Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Watkins, Guy, Newark, Ohio. 
Watson, E. A., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Watts, Geo., Knightstown, Ind. 
Weakley, C. D., Hardin, Mo. 
Webb, S., Shanghai, China. 
Weber, F. A., Pekin, II. 

Weirich, P. J., Monroe, Wis. 
Welch, C. M., Hamlet, Ind. 
Welch, E. S., Seymour, Ind. 

Weld, H. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Welker, J. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Welker, W. M., Massillon, Ohio. 
Wellbaun, Geo. B., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wells, A. A., Marathon, Iowa. 
Wesley, F. E., Columbus, Ohio. 
Weston, C. W., Port Byron, N. Y. 
Wilder, H. E., Angola, Ind. 
Wilder, R. F., St. Paul, Minn. 
Williams, F. C., South Bend, Ind. 
Willey, L. B., Aurora, IIl. 

Willitz, H. C., Janesville, Wis. 
Wilson, N. E., Whiting, Ind. 
Wilson, W. S., Eminence, Ky. 
Wimp, J. D., Shelbyville, Ky. 
Winter, W. N., Everett, Wash. 
Wise, L. W., Watseka, III. 
Wittemire, L. R., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Wolff, F. A., Washington, D. C. 
Wolf, Geo. D., Chicago. 

Wood, W. C., Hudson, Ohio. 
Woodruff, Paul H., Chicago. 
Workman, A. P., Marseilles, Ill. 
Wright, C. A., Ames, Ia. 

Wright, J. H., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Wright, M. V., Erie, Pa. 


: 


Yarnow, C. J., Columbus, Neb. 
Yerrick, A. A., Walkerton, Ind. 
Youmans, T. L., Osawatomie, Kans 
Young, C. O., Delaware, Ohio. 
Young, F. A., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Z 
Zeluff, L., Springfield, Ohio. 





